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Social  One  of  the  most  im- 

Dcmocrats  in  portant  planks  of  the 

Germany  •  platform  of  this  party  is 
bitter  antagonism  to  the  Church.  They 
regard  Christianity  as  a  superstition,  an 
ethnic  religion  in  which  there  is  neither 
health  nor  light,  a  poison  in  the  blood  of 
humanity.  They  insist  that  evil  has  always 
followed  in  its  steps;  that  in  every  age 
it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
civilization ;  that  because  of  its  blinding 
influence  the  eyes  of  the  poor  for  two 
thousand  years  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  inhere 
in  civil  liberty.  It  is  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  party,  whose  attitude  is  war  to 
the  knife  against  Christianity,  that  we 
find  the  elements  who  have  turned  their 
back  on  the  church.  They  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  campaign  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  which  the  party  is  now  en¬ 
gaged.  They  read  with  growing  inter¬ 
est  the  anti-Christian  pamphlets  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast,  and  throng  the  halls  to 
hear  anti-Christian  addresses. 

Christianity  They  take  seriously 

from  their  the  content  of  the  im- 

Standpoint  passioned  harangues  of 

Bebel,  one  of  their  most  eloquent 
and  influential  leaders.  In  a  recent 
oration  before  a  large  audience  of 
Saxon  workmen  this  eloquent  and  pow¬ 
erful  speaker  declared  that  “the  re¬ 
moval  of  Christianity,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manitv,  is  a  necessity.  The  Giristian 


religion  for  more  than  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  a  religion  of  hate,  jierse- 
cution,  repression  against  all  who  have 
had  the  temerity  to  diflfer  from  it.  No 
religion  in  the  world  has  cost  mankind 
more  blood  and  tears  than  the  Christian, 
none  has  given  occasion  to  more  crimes 
of  the  most  horrible  kind.  When  war 
and  massacre  are  rampant,  the  priests 
of  all  Christian  denominations  are  still 
ready  to  give  their  blessing  to  the  butch¬ 
ers.  Christianity  is  the  enemy  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  civilization.  After  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Empires, 
Christianity  ruled  in  Europe  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  with  the  result  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  sat  in  the  blackest  darkness.  Spain, 
liighly  civilized  under  the  Moors,  be¬ 
came  under  the  Christians  the  country 
of  the  fanatic  and  the  inquisitor.  Every¬ 
where  we  look,  religion  is  used  by  those 
in  authority  simply  to  obtain  mastery 
over  the  masses  and  to  secure  this  mas¬ 
tery.'’ 


,  ,  ,  But  what  has  predis- 

Is  the  Church  ,  ,,  ,  ■ 

,  ,  posed  the  workingman 

at  fault , . 

to  receive  with  satis¬ 
faction  these  vehement  declarations 
against  the  Church?  Tt  is  evident  that 
he  has  no  love  for  it ;  that  he  considers 
himself  as  in  some  way  wronged  by  it. 
Has  the  church  in  the  past  taken  every 
pains  to  manifest  itself  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan  toward  these  people :  to  pour  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds  jirodiiced  by 
grievances  and  afflictions?  Had  it  done 
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so  surely  there  would  be  in  the  mind 
of  these  people  that  remembrance  of  its 
kindnesses  and  mercies,  and  that  con¬ 
sequent  love  and  gratitude  which  could 
not  hear  with  satisfaction  the  vehement 
harangues  of  Bebel  and  his  like. 

And  surely  had  the  Church  taken  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  in  the  leading 
and  instruction  of  the  masses  they  would 
not  to-day  receive  the  commonplaces  of 
the  anti-Christian  demagogue  as  implicit 
truth.  In  view  of  many  facts  we  may 
well  inquire  whether  the  Protestant 
Church  has  fulfilled  and  is  now  fulfilling 
its  mission  as  regards  the  working 
classes. 


The  Situation 
looks  dark 


The  working  classes  are 
taught  by  political  agi¬ 
tators  that  it  is  religion 
that  hampers  all  their  energies ;  that  it 
is  the  Church  that  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
existing  order;  that  if  it  were  not  for 
religion  the  old  order  would  rapidly 
crumble  away  and  fall;  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  their  bounden  duty  to  antagonize 
and  to  banish  religion. 

There  is  a  party,  the  National  Social, 
which  has  for  its  primary  object  the 
teaching  of  the  workingmen  that  religion 
is  not  what  the  political  agitator  describes 
it  to  be ;  that  they  personally  are  in  need 
of  religion,  and  that  the  Church  is  their 
true  friend.  P)Ut  the  agitator  replies  that  the 
National  Social  is  actuated  by  a  selfish 
motive ;  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  attract 
Social  Democrats  to  his  standard,  thereby 
diminishing  the  number  and  weakening 
the  strength  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  interest  of  the  Conserv^ative  party. 
At  best  it  is  working  at  a  long  range, 
and  the  National  Social  party  is  destined 
to  accomplish  comparatively  little  in  the 
bringing  of  workingmen  back  to  the 
Church. 


The 

Remedy 


There  is  but  one  way 
of  achieving  this.  It  is 
by  the  Church  going  to 
them ;  going  to  them  in  the  lives  of  de¬ 
vout  and  consecrated  men ;  going  to 


them  to  do  them  good  as  the  Master  was 
wont  to  do  when  He  was  among  men. 
They  now  listen  somewhat  with  preju¬ 
dice  and  mistrust  to  him  even  though  he 
be  a  learned  professor  of  the  University, 
who  addresses  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  National  Social.  But  when 
a  self-denying  Christianly  loving  pastor 
will  have  lived  among  them  for  years, 
visiting  their  sick,  burying  their  dead, 
marrying  their  youth,  and  baptizing  their 
children,  manifesting  in  all  that  he  does 
that  it  is  out  of  love  for  God  and  for 
them  that  he  has  lived  among  and 
wrought  for  them,  then  will  his  thoughts 
of  life  and  duty  become  theirs,  and  many 
will  experience  the  worth  of  religion,  and 
doubt  no  longer  that  the  Church  is  their 
true  friend,and  come  to  know  that  it  in  no 
manner  impedes  but  assists  them  in  all 
legitimate  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  con¬ 
dition. 

Not  Teaching,  Sincere  Christian  men, 
but  a  Life  like  Pastor  Neumann, 

needed  have  sought  to  set  before 

workmen  Christianity  as  it  is  in  essence. 
They  have  frankly  declared  that  there  is 
much  in  the  way  of  dogma  and  ritual 
and  tradition  that  has  attached  itself  to 
the  Church  which  is  no  essential  part  of 
it ;  that  the  Church  has  at  times  been  led 
into  lines  of  action  in  the  past  which  can¬ 
not  be  defended ;  that  not  infrequently 
professed  Christians  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  selfish  in  conduct  and  bigoted  in 
spirit.  But  these  admissions  have  been 
of  no  avail.  Such  admissions  and  ex¬ 
planations  cannot  awaken  love  for  the 
Church.  Again,  it  is  work  at  long 
range.  The  teaching  of  the  positive  and 
essential  elements  of  Christianity  by  lov¬ 
ing  and  earnest  pastors  living  and  work¬ 
ing  among  them  will  alone  draw  and  at¬ 
tach  them  to  the  Church. 

A  consideration  of  a  number  of  facts: 
that  so  many  of  the  working  classes  are 
without  the  pale  of  the  Church  and 
wholly  untouched  by  it  in  any  manner; 
that  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
Church  as  their  worst  enemy;  that  the 
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Established  Church  in  its  workings  is 
not  adaptable  to  existing  needs  as  a 
church  should  be;  gives  to  the  situation 
a  dark  appearance.  But  God  in  His  own 
way  and  in  His  own  time  will  bring  in 
the  fullness  of  the  day  and  darkness  will 
vanish. 


For  the  World's 
Conference 


The  Norwegian  Par¬ 
liament  has  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  5,000 
kroners  towards  the  entertainment  of  the 
World’s  Conference  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  to  be  held  at 
Christiania,  as  already  announced.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  old  fort, 
called  the  “Akershusfoestning.”  Large 
delegations  are  expected  from  America, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  son  of  King  Oscar 
will  be  present.  He  is  the  president  of 
the  Stockholm  Association  and  very  act¬ 
ive  in  its  work. 


Madagascar  We  have  more  than 

and  the  Mission  once  spoken  of  the 
Deficit  heavy  deficit  under 

which  the  French  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  is  laboring,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  due  to  the  work  for 
Madagascar,  which  came  upon  them 
when  Madagascar  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  government.  The  Board 
of  Missions  has  lately  received  a 
most  touching  letter  from  the  Church 
of  Ambositra,  recognizing  “with  heart¬ 
felt  joy’’  the  immense  obligation  of 
Malagasy  Christians  to  their  French 
brethren,  and  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  church  had  not  only  sent 
men  and  money  to  Madagascar,  but  that 
two  of  its  missionaries,  Escande  and 
Minault,  had  laid  down  their  lives  for 
them,  having  been  treacherously  slain 
by  the  pagan  natives.  The  letter  reviews 
the  dangers  which  confronted  the  church 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  island. 
“But  for  you,  because  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits  we  should  have  been  as  a 


lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  lion.”  And  then 
continues  that  having  seen  in  the  Journal 
of  Missions  that  money  was  needed,  they 
have  taken  up  a  collection  in  their  little 
church  at  Ambrositra,  and  are  about 
to  forward  i,ooo  francs,  hoping  later  to 
add  to  it.  “It  is  true,”  continues  the  let¬ 
ter,  “that  while  the  children  are  little 
they  cannot  show  their  gratitude  as  they 
ought  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a 
saying,  ‘When  the  mother  is  weary,  the 
child  can  bring  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
refresh  her.’  We  know  that  our  mother, 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  is  weary 
from  overmuch  labor  for  us;  the  church 
of  Ambositra  comes  bringing  her  a  cup 
of  cold  water.”  The  missionary  Siegrist, 
who  forwarded  the  money,  said  that  the 
matter  was  presented  by  a  native  evan¬ 
gelist,  whose  voice  was  choked  with  sobs 
as  he  set  forth  the  debt  of  the  church 
to  the  Mission  Board.  “I  was  moved  to 
tears,”  wrote  Mr.  Siegrist,  “to  see  the 
emotion  of  this  man  who  had  blenched 
before  no  persecution ;  who  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  home,  dragged  from 
prison  to  prison,  his  books  burned,  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  but  remained 
true  to  his  faith.  He  was  followed  by 
another  native  evangelist,  who  had  had 
his  time  of  weakness  in  the  persecution, 
and  who,  confessing  that  he  had  denied 
his  Master,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
God  for  sending  the  French  mission¬ 
aries  to  search  out  the  wandering  sheep. 
Then  a  woman  told  of  the  persecution  of 
her  husband  and  how  the  arrival  of  the 
first  French  missionary  had  put  a  stop 
to  it.  In  1897,  because  of  this  bitter 
persecution,  there  were  only  about  twenty 
Protestants  in  Ambositra  who  remained 
true.  Now  there  are  more  than  1,400 
attendants  at  church,  with  665  Sunday 
scholars.  They  gave  4,500  francs  last 
year  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  church. 


The  Revival 
in  France 


Since  the  conversion 
of  the  cure  Bonhomme 
of  Pons  a  great  revival 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Charentes. 
The  whole  population  appears  to  be 
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athirst  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
available  evangelists  are  all  too  few.  The 
revival  begun  two  years  ago  in  the 
Correze  is  still  spreading.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  dedication  of  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Madranges,  where 
the  work  began  by  the  revolt  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  mothers,  whose  priest,  living  in  a 
village  several  miles  distant,  refused  to 
come  to  Madranges  to  give  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  children,  but  required 
them  to  come  to  him.  Thereupon  the 
mothers  sent  to  another  town  for  the 
Protestant  pastor,  and  the  whole  village 
became  Protestant.  In  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  as  in  Pons,  a  village  priest 
left  the  Church  of  Rome  and  became 
Protestant,  and  under  his  preaching  and 
that  of  the  neighboring  Protestant  pas¬ 
tors  a  great  revival  broke  out.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Grasse,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  north  of  Nice,  it  began  in  the  little 
McAll  Mission  station.  The  evangelist 
of  that  station,  M.  Quehen,  has  been 
obliged  to  establish  meetings  in  twelve 
of  the  neighboring  villages. 


Exchange  of 
Pulpits 


The  Paris  Committee, 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in 
the  interests  of  comity 
and  fraternity,  proposes  that  on  one  Sun¬ 
day  every  year  all  the  ministers  in  the 
city  shall  exchange  pulpits.  Last  Sun¬ 
day,  .'Xpril  20,  was  fixed  for  this  year. 


Progress  of  the  This  martyr  church, 

Waldensian  which  has  kept  alive 

Church  in  Italy  through  so 

many  years  of  persecution,  is  doing  a 
wonderful  evangelizing  work  among 
Catholics  of  that  country.  That  the  per¬ 
secution  is  not  yet  ended  the  many  tales 
of  assaults  and  insults  show  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  evident  that  the  church  is 
growing  in  the  esteem  of  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  section  of  the  Italian  people. 
Waldensian  Christians,  few  in  number 
and  poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  have 
given  themselves  and  their  means  to  this 
work  with  heroic  zeal  and  self-denial,  and 


are  looking  with  longing  faith  and  hope 
to  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  our  own 
favored  land  for  greatly  needed  pecuni¬ 
ary  help — help  not  only  for  the  Mother 
Church  in  the  valleys,  with  its  fifteen 
parishes,  but  for  the  Missionary  Work 
of  the  Church’s  Evangelization  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Dr.  Matteo  Prochet  of 
Rome  is  the  President.  In  Germantown, 
Pa.,  a  Waldensian  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  January  3,  1902.  It  has  made 
its  special  object  this  year  the  securing 
of  the  $2,000  required  for  the  erection 
of  a  Church  Building  and  School  (com¬ 
bined)  at  Falerna,  in  the  Calabrian 
Mountains,  where  an  Evangelical  Church 
of  seventy-five  members  has  recently 
been  gathered.  In  this  very  region  a 
colony  of  Waldensian  Christians  in  1550 
was  totally  destroyed  by  Romish  perse¬ 
cution.  Lately  a  scandalous  effort  was 
made  by  the  priests  and  their  deluded 
followers  to  extirpate  this  church  of 
seventy-five  members,  but  only  with  the 
result  of  exciting  a  widespread  desire  to 
know  what  these  “Evangelicals”  teach. 
Rev.  W.  W.  McNair  is  secretary  of  the 
Germantown  society  and  representative 
of  the  Waldensian  Evangelization  Com¬ 
mittee  in  this  country. 


Waldensians  in 
South  America 


About  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the 
Waldensian  valleys  had 
become  too  strait  to  afford  remunerative 
employment  for  their  ever  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation.  \'arious  modes  of  relief  were 
tried,  none  entirely  satisfactory,  until  in 
1857  three  families  crossed  the  ocean, 
landing  at  Montevideo,  and  began  to  cul¬ 
tivate  farms.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  an  emigration  which  still  continues. 
Flourishing  colonists  have  settled  in  Uru¬ 
guay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  In 
1894,  as  a  result  of  a  visit  from  Signor 
Prochet,  three  new  parishes  were  formed 
in  addition  to  the  two  already  existing. 
The  Committee  of  Evangelization  readily 
undertook  the  duty  of  caring  for  these 
distant  brethren.  Four  of  the  parishes 
defray  all  their  own  expenditure,  the  fifth 
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will  require  assistance  for  three  or  four 
years  longer.  These  parishes  have  their 
elementary  schools,  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  which  the  Government  allows 
a  grant.  Besides  these  schools  there  has 
been  for  some  years  in  Colonia  Valdense 
an  upper  school  for  the  preparing  of  lads 
for  a  University  course. 

'I'his  institution  has  had  a  precarious 
existence ;  the  Waldenses  of  South  .'\mer- 
ica  cannot  maintain  it,  and  those  of  Italy 
have  a  colossal  work  on  their  hands,  be¬ 
sides  their  own  colleges.  After  most 
anxious  deliberation  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  school  must  be  continued,  al¬ 
though  thus  far  no  funds  are  available 
for  the  purpose.  To  carry  it  on  would 
require  between  £300  and  £400  a  year. 
Within  ten  years  the  Waldensian  Church 
of  America  will  be  as  large  as  that  of 
Italy,  and  it  may  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  evangelization  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  upper  school,  therefore, 
will  be  most  important  and  it  should  not 
be  suffered  to  perish.  Gifts  for  this  work 
will  be  gladly  received  by  Charles  W. 
Hand,  156  Fifth  avenue,  and  Rev. 
Matteo  Prochet  D.D.,  107  Via  Nazionale, 
Rome. 


A  Unique 
Citizenship 


Collegeville  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Street  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  this  city.  It  is  an  imaginary  town 
founded  two  years  ago  in  an  imaginary 
county.  Land  was  taken  up,  deeds  se¬ 
cured,  the  town  laid  out,  town  officers 
elected,  a  school  board  aud  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  town  appointed  with  their 
duties  defined,  post-office  opened  and 
postmaster  appointed  according  to  the 
United  States  laws.  State  and  national 
elections  have  been  conducted,  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  have  been  developed,  rail¬ 
roads  and  their  relation  to  the  town  de¬ 
fined.  Thus  every  feature  which  goes 
into  the  organization  of  a  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  city  has  been  discussed  and  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  two  years  of  the  existence 
of  Collegeville,  and  by  means  of  a  plan 


combining  the  popular  features  of  the 
debating  club,  mock  congress,  literary 
society,  and  class  in  political  economy, 
an  ideal  of  true  citizenship  is  formed  in 
the  minds  of  our  future  citizen.  At  the 
Association  on  the  Bowery  a  similar  or¬ 
ganization  is  in  effect,  having  in  its 
membership  Italians,  Germans,  Swedes 
and  many  other  nationalities.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  best 'Scheme  for  training 
for  citizenship  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
Its  originator  and  leader  is  Waldo  H. 
Sherman,  educational  director  of  the 
Branch. 


Things  Practical 

The  coming  Assembly  has  its  work 
largely  laid  out  in  advance.  To  the  com¬ 
missioners  elect  and  to  be  elected  we 
beg  to  commend  a  distinction  between  the 
formal  or  academic  matters  and  those 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  put  aside,  and 
which  are  yet  of  highest  practical  con¬ 
cern.  In  truth,  our  assemblies  are  too 
much  given  to  emphasis  of  routine,  or 
what  may  be  styled  the  classics  of  Church 
legislation,  and  too  little  occupied  with 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  time  and  place 
held  now  by  the  denomination  which  the 
Assembly  represents. 

There  are  three  things  with  which  the 
church  has  to  concern  itself  to-day  in  a 
new  spirit  and  with  larger  intelligence, 
or  go  backward  toward  the  wall.  One 
is  finance,  another  is  the  new  ministry, 
and  a  third  is  the  new  worship.  It  would 
be  easy  to  write  a  monc^raph  on  each  of 
these ;  but  we  limit  ourselves  to  sug¬ 
gestions.  Everyone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  treatment  of  church  finances, 
in  the  regulation  report  and  the  popular 
meeting  following  after,  knows  all  too 
well  how  the  perfunctory  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  get  horribly  intermingled,  with 
the  result  that  platitude  is  put  for  wis¬ 
dom  and  emotion  for  common  sense. 
Somehow  the  methods  of  the  Assembly 
get  into  churches,  where  the  people 
are  taught  unwisely  on  a  false  method, 
and  “charity  sermons,”  are  broken  reeds, 
tilting  supports,  crazy  pillars  of  church 
finance,  where  there  should  be  firm  and 
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enduring  foundations.  The  beginning  of 
the  trouble  is  a  dependence  on  impulsive 
giving  which  has  opened  the  waste-gates 
of  charity  into  every  possible  pipe  that 
can  be  brought  to  tap  the  generous  spirit 
of  the  people.  The  correction  of  the 
error  is  a  stupendous  task,  like  lifting  a 
city  from  falling  and  giving  it  sub¬ 
structures  of  granite.  The  matter  of  the 
offering  to  God  is  not  a  question  of  a  sec¬ 
retary’s  showing,  it  is  the  breathing  and 
pulsations  of  a  sane  manhood,  and  the 
sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  finance,  the  better  for  us  all. 

The  new  minister  is  something  the 
world  has  never  seen,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  but  he  is  part  of  the  church’s 
dream;  an  ideal  for  which  she  is  now  wait¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  new  man  emphatically ; 
and  the  catechism  with  piety  and  elo¬ 
quence  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  creden¬ 
tial  equipment.  The  minister  of  God  is 
a  true  seer,  one  who  has  gone  up  into 
God’s  presence  and  seen  the  world  from 
that  heavenly  height,  whose  voice  ex¬ 
presses  the  vision  thus  given,  and  whose 
spirit  is  in  vital  touch  with  heaven.  This 
is  high  culture,  indeed.  No  lack  of  train¬ 
ing,  no  roughness  or  rudeness  in  manner 
or  speech,  no  perfunctory,  however  unc¬ 
tuous,  declamation  of  a  system ;  but  a 
refined  and  regulated  original  insight  of 
spiritual  truth  in  its  closest  practical  and 
personal  relations.  This  minister  is  not 
made ;  he  is  a  growth  from  congenial  and 
compelling  environment.  If  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  men  requires  a  revolution 
in  our  methods,  it  will  pay  us  to  revolu¬ 
tionize.  The  cry  of  the  church  is  not 
purely  for  more  men ;  it  is  for  more  min¬ 
isters  who  measure  up  toward  this  new 
ideal.  How  shall  we  grow  them? 

The  new  worship  is  beginning  to 
emerge  itself  out  of  the  chaos,  without 
consistency  as  yet,  and  in  a  sort  of  form¬ 
less  congniity  which  struggles  to  be  made 
perfect.  It  is  quite  beyond  control  as  to 
its  beginnings,  and  to  ignore  it  is  to  be 
wilfully  blind.  We  have  got  out  of  the 
woods,  where  worship  began,  and  the 
administration  of  holy  ordinances  in  “sol¬ 
emn  bams”  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 


The  beauty  and  richness  of  our  churches 
lack  a  purpose,  the  form  of  our  service 
lacks  equally  a  positive  order,  and  a  pur¬ 
poseful  unity,  and  the  extemporized  en¬ 
richments  are  new  wine  in  old  bottles, 
with  the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  like  vel¬ 
vet  patches  over  homespun  to  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  both.  Dr.  Duffield  before  the 
Union  lately  was  looking  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  for  practical  church  progress. 

Let  our  whole  church  think  of  these 
things.  Let  our  Assembly,  forgetting 
the  perfunctory  part,  look  steadfastly  on 
the  practical  present  and  so  provide  for 
the  practicable  future. 

Volunteers  for  Home 
Missions 

A  correspondent  of  The  Congregation- 
alist  recently  pointed  out  that  there  is 
need  for  an  organization  which  will  do 
for  home  missions  what  the  Student  Vol¬ 
unteer  movement  has  done  for  foreign 
work.  The  Student  Volunteer  movement 
has  brought  into  the  foreign  work  the 
pick  of  our  students,  by  employing  three 
methods:  study  of  the  field,  the  appeal 
to  motives  of  heroism  and  sacrifices,  and 
the  employment  of  the  great  forces  of 
union  and  co-operation.  The  Volunteer 
when  he  leaves  college  knows  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields,  is  on  fire  with  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  feels  back  of  him  the  mighty 
impulse  of  a  great  organization.  But 
where  shall  we  find  such  men  for  the 
home  field — which  has  need  of  the  very 
best  men?  Our  students  know  little  of 
the  home  field,  have  no  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  opportunities  for  usefulness  it  of¬ 
fers,  simply  knows  that  the  career  of-  / 
fers  hard  work,  poor  pay  and  none  of  ^ 
the  prestige  that  foreign  work  gives  the  \ 
missionary. 

There  is  much  in  this  presentation  of 
facts.  And  as  the  way  to  initiate  a  move¬ 
ment  is  to  initiate  it,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  coming  General  Assembly,  which 
will  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missions  and  in  which  there¬ 
fore  the  general  subject  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  will  take  a  large  place,  offers  an 
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ideal  opportunity  for  starting  such  a 
movement.  Home  Mission  work  in  this 
country  is  in  a  very  large  sense  foreign 
mission  work.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreigners  come  hither  every  year. 
It  ought  to  be,  and  in  fact  it  is,  easier  to 
evangelize  them  here  than  in  their  own 
country;  and  as  many  of  them  return 
to  their  own  homes  eventually,  they  could 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  leaven  in  their  own 
lands  when  they  return  thither.  We  put 
the  subject  seriously  before  the  Women’s 
Boards  and  the  Home  Board.  What  can 
they  do  next  month  to  arouse  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Home  Missions  in  the  Church 
and  the  community? 

The  Tenement  and 
Paradise 

Agreed  as  all  Christians  are  who  have 
studied  the  conditions  of  the  “other 
half,”  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible — 
or  that  but  for  the  peculiar  grace  of  God 
it  would  be  impossible — for  dwellers  in 
city  tenements  to  live  godly  and  soberly 
and  righteously  in  this  present  world — 
every  movement  that  promises  to  ameli¬ 
orate  the  present  conditions  of  this  class, 
w'hile  waiting  for  the  great  change 
which  we  hope  will  soon  prove  possible, 
is  not  a  merely  social,  but  an  essentially 
religious  movement.  We  know  and  we 
bless  God  that  we  know,  of  many  de¬ 
vout,  self-denying,  active  Christians  in 
these  homes  where  to  us,  without  priv¬ 
acy,  without  leisure,  without  comforts,  a 
religious  life  would  seem  impossible.  We 
would  fain  make  the  godly  walk  of  these 
humble  saints  less  difficult.  We  long  to 
do  our  part  to  remove  causes  of  offense 
from  the  pathway  of  these  “little  ones 
who  believe  in  Him.”  And  for  the  great 
multitude  who  seem  to  be  as  effectually 
shut  off  from  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  life  as  the  pagans  in  Patagonia, 
we  would  gladly  open  a  way  by  which 
they  might  find  Him  who  is  the  source 
of  all  our  life.  Therefore  we  welcome 
the  report  of  the  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  now  round¬ 
ing  out  its  fifth  year  of  successful  and 
hopeful  work. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  “po¬ 
tato  patch”  experiment  of  Mayor  Pin- 
gree  of  Detroit,  and  some  of  them  may 
remember  that  that  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  city,  perhaps  with  as  much 
success  as  could  be  hoped  for  under  the 
formation  of  our  city — the  long  distance 
between  the  tenements  of  the  wage  earn¬ 
ers  and  the  vacant  spaces  uptown  or  on 
Long  Island.  In  Philadelphia  condi¬ 
tions  were  different ;  but  now  that  five 
years  of  experience  in  our  sister  city 
have  worked  out  such  good  results,  it  is 
possible  that  New  York  may  learn  from 
her  example  some  methods  by  which  our 
own  experiment  may  be  put  on  a  better 
basis,  and  especially  that  other  cities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  follow  this  good  example. 

The  work  was  begun  in  Philadelphia  by 
a  few  public  spirited  Philadelphians,  who 
secured  detached  lots,  aggregating  twen¬ 
ty-seven  acres,  and  announced  to  the  un¬ 
employed  an  opportunity  to  earn  food. 
The  response  was  instant  and  eager,  and 
the  results  of  the  first  season  were  most 
gratifying.  This  was  during  the  de¬ 
pressed  season  of  1897-8.  As  industry 
revived  and  the  able-bodied  workers 
found  regular  employment,  many  per¬ 
sons  felt  that  the  necessity  for  this  work 
had  passed,  but  as  time  went  on  it  was 
found  that  the  demand  for  gardens  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  diminished.  The  old 
and  partially  disabled  men  and  women 
who  could  find  no  place  in  the  strenuofs 
industrial  system,  even  at  the  height  of 
its  activity,  still  needed  assistance  to  eke 
out  a  living,  and  the  plan  offered  aid 
with  no  taint  of  almsgiving.  Therefore, 
though  other  cities  had  abandoned  this 
form  of  benevolence  as  industry  revived, 
the  Philadelphia  Association  on  the  con¬ 
trary  broadened  the  basis  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  relief  through  work,  and  have 
conclusively  proved  that  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  there  are  many  families 
who  sadly  need  and  gladly  accept  the  aid 
it  offers.  The  work  has  expanded  from 
one  hundred  gardens,  yielding  a  total 
product  of  $6,000  in  1^7,  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  gardens,  yielding 
$30,000  in  1901,  and  there  is  now  no 
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problem  as  to  securing  the  needed  land, 
riie  proved  effectiveness  of  the  work  has 
solved  that  problem. 

If  all  that  had  resulted  from  this  ex¬ 
periment  had  been  the  saving  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  from  the  charitable  lists 
and  the  almshouse,  even  then  this  would 
be  more  than  the  solution  of  an  economic 
problem.  There  is  more  than  economics 
in  the  problem  of  being  our  brother's 
keeper,  or  rather,  the  fact  that  we  are 
our  brother’s  keeper  makes  economics  a 
part  of  religion.  But  there  is  more  in 
this  success  than  the  comfort  added  to 
many  lives.  God  alone  knows  to  the  full 
how  great  a  means  of  grace  is  contact 
with  the  soil,  in  co-operative  work  with 
him,  though  many  of  us  know  some¬ 
thing  of  it.  Statisticians  know  how 
much  the  morals  of  a  great  community 
owe  to  the  stream  of  honest  if  not  alwa\  s 
exalted  morality  perpetually  pouring 
into  the  city  from  farmhouse  homes. 
City  pastors  know  how  much  new  life  is 
infused  into  their  churches  when  fami¬ 
lies  from  the  country  bring  their  letters 
to  them.  And  many  of  us  know  per¬ 
sonally  of  the  exaltation  of  soul,  refresh¬ 
ment  of  spirit,  clarity  of  vision  as  to 
perplexing  moral  issues,  which  we  have 
gained  when  we  have  left  the  city  for  a 
while  and  amused  ourselves  in  country 
gardens  for  a  few  summer  weeks.  How 
many  of  us  have  heard  the  voice  of  God 
as  He  walked  in  our  garden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day !  This  is  the  privilege  that 
a  “vacant  lot  association"  offers  to  the 
worn  and  jaded  wage-earner,  who  has 
never  a  quiet  corner  in  his  home  in  which 
to  seek  for  God.  Can  we  doubt  that  our 
Father  comes  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  his  children  as  they  dress  and  keep 
their  little  Paradise  after  the  hard  day's 
toil  ? 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  Knapp 
on  the  i8th  inst.,  the  Brick  Church  in 
this  city  lost  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  its  historic  past.  Mr.  Knapp  was 
a  grandson  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  for 
fifty  years  the  distinguished  pastor  of 
that  congregation.  His  son,  Shepard 
Knapp,  is  to-day  the  assistant  minister  of 
the  Brick  Church. 


[udge  Charles  C.  Dwight 

The  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dwight  LL.D., 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  entered  into 
rest  on  April  8,  was  for  many  years  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  jurists  and 
public  men.  In  1859  he  became  a  County 
Judge  in  Cayuga  County,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  wining  for  himself,  though 
but  a  young  man  of  29  years,  a  high 
reputation  for  his  brilliant  gifts,  when  the 
civil  war  called  him  from  the  halls  of 
Justice  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  1861 
he  formed  a  company,  and  as  its  Captain 
went  to  the  front.  He  soon  became  the 
Colonel  of  the  i6oth  X.  Y.  Regiment, 
and  both  on  the  field  and  in  special  and 
important  staff  positions  he  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  and  conspicuous  abil¬ 
ity.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Auburn  and  resumed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  But  a  man  with 
his  commanding  ability  could  not  be ‘al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  long  in  private  life,  and 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  .Albany  in  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  body  and  one  who  was  to 
do  much  in  shaping  its  action.  When  he 
took  his  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  fd 
this  State  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  38.  he 
entered  upon  a  career  of  brilliant  and 
distinguished  judicial  service  which  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  age  limit  in  1901. 

In  addition  to  the  official  .service  he 
gave  his  State  he  filled  a  large  place  in 
civic  life  as  trustee  of  the  .Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Wells  College,  and  of 
many  religious,  educational,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions.  Probably  no  man  within 
a  generation  has  died  in  Auburn  who 
filled  so  conspicuous  and  useful  a  place 
in  the  life  of  the  city  and  State  as  Mr. 
Justice  Dwight. 

He  was  a  child  of  the  New  England 
manse,  being  born  at  Richmond,  Alass.. 
while  his  father,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Welles 
Dwight,  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  that  place.  His  com¬ 
manding  physical  pre.seiicc,  his  dignified 
yet  affable  courtesy,  his  fine  jiatrician 
bearing  so  characteristic  of  the  best  New 
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England  stock,  from  which  he  came, 
made  him  a  notable  man  in  every  com¬ 
pany.  His  wide  learning  in  the  law,  rare 
devotion  to  the  right,  keen  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness,  discriminating  intuitions,  precise 
and  accurate  use  of  language,  gave  to  the 
court  in  which  he  presided  an  atmosphere 
of  sanctity  and  refinement  not  always 
characteristic  of  our  halls  of  justice.  He 
was  a  man  of  faith,  having  enthroned 
God  at  the  center  of  his  life,  and  he  gave 
throughout  his  life  a  fine  illustration  of 
culture,  learning,  and  activity,  dominated 
and  informed  by  a  high  and  regnant 
spirituality.  The  funeral  services,  which 
were  held  in  Auburn,  prior  to  the  inter¬ 
ment  at  Stockbridge,  were  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  distinguished  men  from 
his  own  city  and  State  and  from  other 
States  who  paid  humble  and  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  learned 
judge  and  useful  citizen  and  true  dis¬ 
ciple. 

Fame 

At  a  public  dinner  Bayard  Taylor  was 
referred  to  as  the  author  of  “Views 
Afoot,”  to  his  manifest  annoyance.  He 
felt,  with  much  reason,  that  he  had  done 
something  better.  He  had  outgrown  the 
book  that  gave  him  fame.  At  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  English,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  two 
weeks  ago,  were  many  foremost  men 
of  the  city  and  State,  yet  many  were  there 
who  knew  him  only  as  the  author  of  Ben 
Bolt.  That  song  has  gone  round  the 
world;  the  famous  Hutchinson  family 
gave  it  vogue  in  America,  and  Du  Mau- 
rier  in  “Trilby”  sent  it  down  the  wind 
over  the  seas  to  an  immortality  among 
the  world  songs  that  cannot  die.  Yet 
Dr.  English  heard  of  it  with  impatience 
and  regret,  »wning  it  publicly  but  once 
when  its  authorship  was  claimed  for  an¬ 
other.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  some¬ 
thing  better ;  that  as  author,  editor,  legis¬ 
lator,  congressman,  citizen,  he  had  a 
higher  claim  than  that  of  a  single  song. 
He  had  outgrown  the  little  thing  that 
gave  him  fame. 

And  while  this  may  be  true  it  does  not 
follow  that  fame  is  nothing  or  that  the 
things  which  make  men  famous  are 


worthless.  For  fame  is  a  great  and  noble 
thing  when  it  is  the  outcry  of  honest  and 
honorable  human  feeling ;  and  that  which 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  be  it 
great  or  small,  is  a  thing  of  highest  value. 
The  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  and  the  gallant  hero  of  Que¬ 
bec  are  both  famous,  yet  the  poet  Gray, 
according  to  Wolfe  the  soldier,  did 
something  greater  than  to  take  a  city. 
We  search  in  vain  for  the  secret  of 
greatness,  it  really  is  no  secret.  It  is  so 
simple  that  we  do  not  see  it;  so  easy  to 
seeming  that  we  try  something  more 
difficult,  and  when  some  fortunate  soul 
gives  the  master  stroke,  we  are  surprised, 
and  even  he  himself  ashamed,  abashed, 
disappointed. 

After  all,  the  sublimity  of  life,  of  char¬ 
acter,  of  achievement,  is  in  little  things, 
those  splendid  star  points  so  still,  so  deep, 
stupendously  small,  yet  imperishably  se¬ 
cure. 

Editorial  Notes 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  centennial  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
May  20th,  at  8  P.M. 

Still  they  come — the  calendars  of 
Easter  and  Holy  Week  services.  From 
the  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Baker,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  we  have  a  beautifully  made  pamph¬ 
let  in  purple  and  gold,  giving  the  whole 
of  the  very  impressive  and  appropriate 
services  held  in  that  church  on  Easter 
morning  and  evening. 

On  Saturday,  May  3d,  at  4  P.  M.  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Mr.  Alfred  van  Sant- 
voord  will  be  unveiled  in  the  Colored 
Home  and  Hospital,  East  141st  street 
and  Concord  avenue.  Addresses  will  be 
made  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Coe  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  took  occasion  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  to  announce  from  the  pulpit 
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of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  that 
there  would  be  no  candidating  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  fill  the  Brick  Church  pulpit.  It 
was  a  custom  he  did  not  approve  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  the  Brick  Church.  Neither 
was  any  minister  brought  to  New  York 
City  in  order  to  have  members  of  the 
church  hear  him  as  a  possible  candidate. 
He  wished  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
was  the  minister  and  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  and  that  he  proposed  to  remain 
such  as  long  as  God  willed  it  to  be  so. 

At  the  meeting  of  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  last  Monday  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson  over  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
Wednesday  evening,  April  30,  in  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Wilton  M.  Smith  D.D 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  is  to  pre¬ 
side  and  put  the  constitutional  questions. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Duffield  D.D.  is  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  Rev.  R.  R. 
Booth  D.D.  is  to  offer  the  prayer  of  in¬ 
stallation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Missouri,  a  brother  of  the  pastor,  is  to 
deliver  the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Wylie  D.D.  is  to  charge  the  people. 

From  the  Columbia  College  as  it  stood 
on  Broadway  opposite  the  City  Hall  to 
the  great  University  on  Momingside 
Heights  is  a  vast  stride.  We  measure 
the  mighty  progress  of  our  country  in 
passing  from  the  day  of  President  King 
to  this  day  of  President  Butler — whom 
we  hail  and  honor.  But  not  only  one  in¬ 
stitution,  but  every  one  of  the  fifty  or 
more  represented  in  the  late  inaugura¬ 
tion,  has  made  a  similar  advance  and 
shows  the  splendor  of  our  new  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  time  of  blossoming  for  our 
schools  of  learning ;  a  new  outburst  of  the 
tremendous  forces  of  our  national  life. 
When  we  say :  “God  bless  Columbia !” 
we  speak  in  grateful  praise  of  what  He 
has  done  for  a  hundred  others,  and  rev¬ 
erently  commend  them  all  to  His  gra-, 
cious  care. 


A  very  interesting  programme  has 
been  prepared  for  the  celebration  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Centennial  of 
Home  Missions.  Monday  afternoon. 
May  19,  and  all  of  Tuesday  will  be  given 
to  it,  closing  with  a  popular  meeting  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  It  will  properly  begin, 
however,  on  Sunday,  May  18,  when  the 
various  pulpits  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  will  be  given  up  to  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  make  appeal  to  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  country  to  join  with  the 
General  Assembly  in  observing  Sunday, 
May  18,  as  the  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  Home  Missions.  The  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  evangelizing  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  world,  the  splendid  history  of 
Home  Missions  in  founding  or  nourish¬ 
ing  more  than  6,000  of  our  present 
churches  and  the  mighty  inspiration 
which  the  proper  celebration  of  such  an 
event  will  call  forth,  alike  summon  the 
people  to  gratitude,  prayer  and  consecra¬ 
tion.  It  is  suggested  that  historic  ser¬ 
mons  be  preached  upon  that  day,  and  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  just  issued 
an  historic  sketch  which  it  will  gladly 
send  to  pastors  upon  application. 

The  change  in  our  address  noted  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist — from  156  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  to  135  Fifth  avenue — is  not  so  great 
as  the  figures  seem  to  indicate,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  subtraction  of  twenty-one 
from  the  former  number.  The  new  and 
very  pleasant  home  of  The  Evangelist  is 
directly  opposite  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing,  and  from  the  corner  window  of  our 
seventh  floor  sanctum  we  can  wave  a 
morning  greeting  to  our  good  friend  Sec¬ 
retary  Thompson  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  in  his  seventh  story  corner  win¬ 
dow  over  against  us.  We  trust  that  the 
change  of  rooms  will  deter  not  one  of 
our  many  friends  among  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly  from  seek¬ 
ing  us  out  when  they  come  to  New  York 
and  giving  us  the  privilege  of  serving 
them  in  any  way  that  may  be  within  our 
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power.  And  to  all  our  friends  we  would 
say  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  them 
whenever  they  may  find  time  to  call. 

It  is  good  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  there  is  not  one  Presbyterian 
in  New  York  but  will  delight  to  be  glad 
with  Dr.  John  E.  Bushnell,  who  went 
from  us  to  Minneapolis  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Word  has  just  come  to  us 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Minneapolis,  of 
which  Dr.  Bushnell  is  pastor,  which  was 
held  April  15  with  great  enthusiasm  over 
the  year’s  reports.  The  membership  of 
the  church  is  1,716,  of  whom  94  were 
added  in  the  year,  and  27  additional  join¬ 
ed  on  April  6.  The  Sunday  school  is  2,600 
strong.  This  is  one  of  the  churches 
which  lives  not  unto  itself.  In  addition 
to  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the 
church,  $16,000,  the  benevolent  offerings 
were  $39,810.  The  church  also  met  the 
last  payment  of  $14,000  on  its  two  fine 
chapels  and  gave  $11,000  to  raise  the 
mortgage  on  the  Olivet  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Minneapolis.  This  is  the  rich 
reward  of  much  Christlike  self-forget¬ 
ting. 

On  the  subject  of  hymnology  no  one 
can  speak  with  greater  authority  than  the 
Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson  D.D.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  editor  of  our  Presbyterian 
hymnals.  Dr.  Benson  has  lately  given  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  this  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  students  of  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  we  venture  to  believe 
that  no  lectures  which  these  young  men 
have  heard  during  their  theological 
course  will  be  of  more  practical  utility 
to  them  as  pastors.  The  lectures  were  his- 
historical,  critical  and  eminently  construc¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Benson  is  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste  as  well  as  sound  learning.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  enrichment  of 
Presbyterian  service,  yet  always  within 
the  lines  of  a  true  development  of  historic 
Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Benson  strongly 
holds  the  ground  continually  emphasized 
in  this  paper,  that  the  assembling  of 
God’s  people  on  the  Lord’s  day  is  for  the 


purpose  of  worship,  and  that  everything 
connected  with  the  service  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  end.  He  differentiated  this 
function  from  the  evangelizing  function, 
and  also  from  the  modern  tendency  to 
make  attractive  and  “popular”  services. 

The  secular  papers  having  found  an 
opportunity  for  mirth  as  well  as  censure 
in  certain  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  last  week,  it  seems,  wise  here 
simply  to  state  the  facts,  which  are 
these:  Mr.  Vincent  Noll,  a  student  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its 
last  meeting  for  licensure.  His  parts  of 
trial,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Examination,  had  all  been 
found  satisfactory  and  had  been  accepted. 
His  examination  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
English  Bible,  Church  History  and 
Church  Polity  was  successful.  During 
the  examination  in  Theology  Mr.  Noll 
was  evidently  nervous,  and  his  statements 
with  regard  to  Adam  were  found  unsatis¬ 
factory.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chapman, 
whose  Christian  sympathy  and  charity 
are  as  large  as  his  unquestioned  ortho¬ 
doxy,  Mr.  Noll  was  given  time  to  recon¬ 
sider  these  statements.  In  most  other  re¬ 
spects  his  views  were  substantially  those 
held  by  a  large  number  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  scholars. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  passed  from  earth, 
and  even  his  hardest  critics  must  con¬ 
cede  him  high  rank  among  the  men  of 
his  time.  One  of  the  most  common  judg¬ 
ments  is  that  he  mistook  his  calling. 
That  is  easily  said,  but  his  power  as  a 
preacher  of  the  old  Gospel  formulas  was 
above  the  usual  measure  of  pulpit  influ¬ 
ence.  He  always  commanded  great 
crowds  and  often  moved  them  mightily 
for  the  moment.  Yet,  his  hearers  were 
but  a  fraction  of  his  readers,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  his  printed  sermons 
were  more  fruitful  than  his  preaching  of 
them.  It  has  been  often  said  that  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  better  than  the  writer  of 
them;  which  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  literary  power.  Most  great 
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writers  are  less  in  themselves  than  their 
productions.  Yet,  for  the  ministry  we 
should  claim  a  different  standard  of  e.x- 
cellence.  If  the  literature  of  the  pulpit 
is  better  than  the  men,  then  put  away  the 
pulpit  and  keep  the  men  out  of  sight. 

R.  A.  S. 
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.  In  the  llroadway  'I'ab- 

^  ernacle  will  be  cele- 

Communion  ,  ,  .01 

brated  ne.xt  Sunday 

evening,  April  27.  From  this  time  until 

the  completion  of  the  new  Tabernacle 

the  church  will  worship  in  Mendelssohn 

Hall,  West  Fortieth  street. 


„.  That  irreparable  loss — 

of  a  beloved  mother — 
came  to  Dr.  Hillis  on 
Sunday  morning  shortly  before  he  went 
into  the  pulpit  to  preach.  His  sermon 
was  one  of  unusual  earnestness,  but  not 
until  the  close  did  he  announce  the  news 
of  his  bereavement.  .\11  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sorrowed  with  him,  and  Dr.  Hillis’s 
large  circle  of  friends  are  one  with  him 
in  profound  sympathy.  Mrs.  Hillis  had 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four, 
and  her  death  was  not  unexpected,  as  she 
has  been  ill  for  some  months,  and  Dr. 
Hillis  has  twice  this  winter  gone  to 
Omaha  to  carry  her  cheer  and  comfort. 
Hers  was  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  not 
least  of  all  in  this,  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  children  who  have  served  God 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  mission  field. 


the  church  and  to  God’s  service.  Dr. 
Wood  has  been  named  as  likely  to  be 
called  to  the  Brick  Church,  but  this 
rumor  he  contradicts.  He  certainly  would 
be  very  welcome  in  this  city. 


n  ,  .  ,  With  evident  reference 

1°  llw  ff  the  then. 

examinations  ,  •  , 

logical  student  already 

alluded  to.  Dr.  Parkhurst  last  Sunday 

littered  a  timely  warning  against  too  ex¬ 
clusive  a  dependence  upon  examinations 
as  a  test  of  fitness  for  ordination.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  method  of  Jesus  in  select¬ 
ing  his  apostles,  Dr.  Parkhurst  said  that 
possibly  the  present  method  would  have 
shut  Judas  out,  but  it  would  also  have 
been  likely  to  shut  out  Peter  and  John 
and  other  valuable  apostles.  Dr.  Park- 
burst,  with  his  large  knowledge  of  hu- 
mau  nature,  feels  that  it  is  safe  to  trust 
much  to  the  inspiration  of  the  pastoral 
work  to  rectify  doctrinal  error. 


T-i  j  1-  Charles  Wood,  the 

pj.‘  ,  °  pastor  of  the  Second 

^  Presbyterian  Church  m 

Philadelphia,  preached  last  Sunday,  April 
20th,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Fifth 
avenu*  and  Forty-eighth  street.  Dr. 
Wood  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  building  up  the  Second  Church,  and 
the  Church  of  Germantown,  to  which  he 
formerly  ministered,  having  the  gift  of 
drawing  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 


Sunday,  April  13,  Dr. 
.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Tay- 

res  \terian  China  Inland 

Mission,  spoke  in  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rev.  Wilton  Merle  Smith 
pastor.  Mrs.  Taylor’s  wonderful  Sunday 
morning  service  at  Toronto  will  long  be 
remembered.  Last  Sunday  evening  Dr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Keeler  began  a  course  of 
six  sermons  to  young  people  on  Life’s 
Strenuous  Race.  Friday  evening,  April 
18,  a  concert  was  given,  Part  I  consisting 
of  selections  on  the  organ  and  by  the 
Kaltenborn  String  Quartette.  Part  II, 
a  new  sacred  cantata  entitled  The  Ce¬ 
lestial  Country.  This  church  has  two 
mission  plants  in  the  city,  seven  mission¬ 
aries  and  a  plant  in  Hyden,  Ky.,  eight 
missionaries  in  the  field  in  China.  The 
.\nnual  Report  to  Presbytery  gives  the 
following:  Addition  to  the  church  on 
confession  43,  by  letter  21 ;  total  64. 
Present  membership  of  the  church  1,300, 
of  our  Sabbath  schools  1,230.  Contribu¬ 
tions  the  last  year  to  Home  Missions 
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$17,757,  Foreign  Missions  $7,811,  other 
benevolent  causes  $4,123,  congregational 
expenses  $18,448.  Total  contributions 
$48,139. 

Westminster  The  organizing  of  the 

Church,  “Go-to-Church  Band’’ 

Brooklyn  among  the  young  (al¬ 

ready  described  in  these  columns),  seems 
closely  connected  with  the  new  era  of 
prosperity  in  Westminster  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  is  pastor. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  new  year  the 
morning  congregations  have  made  a  note¬ 
worthy  advance.  The  work  of  the 
church  is  also  broadening.  Some  time 
ago  all  prayer  meetings  were  transferred 
to  the  upper  church  parlors,  which  have 
been  transformed  into  an  art  gallery  by 
the  hanging  of  more  than  forty  pictures. 
The  lower  room  has  now  been  (fivested 
of  its  pews  and  made  into  a  large  hall ; 
here  the  primary  department  assemble  on 
Sabbath  afternoons ;  here  on  Monday 
evenings  the  Westminster  Club  of  young 
men  assemble,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings 
the  Physical  Culture  Class  of  young 
ladies ;  here  also  a  Boy’s  Club  will  soon 
be  in  operation.  Recently  in  two  consec¬ 
utive  weeks  there  were  twenty-eight  gath¬ 
erings.  At  the  Easter  Communion  twen¬ 
ty-four  new  members  were  received  into 
church  fellowship,  two-thirds  upon  con  fes- 
sion  of  faith.  On  the  evening  of  April  8 
the  annual  meetings  of  church  and  con¬ 
gregation  were  held,  with  cheering  re¬ 
ports  from  all  branches  of  the  church’s 
multitudinous  activity,  one  most  gratify¬ 
ing  piece  of  intelligence  being  a  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  benevolence  of  the  church 
over  last  year. 


by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Smith  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  a  neighborhood 
service  in  which  the  pastors  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  churches  took  part.  Dr.  W.  R.  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Grace  Church,  Dr.  George 
.\lexander  of  the  University  Place  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  of 
the  Old  First  Church,  and  the  clergy  of 
Ascension  parish.  In  this  church  Dr. 
Manton  Eastburn,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts ;  Dr.  G.  T.  Bedell,  after¬ 
ward  Bishop  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  who  died  during  his  rectorship, 
and  Dr.  G.  Winchester  Donald,  now  rec¬ 
tor  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  preceded 
Mr.  Grant.  Sunday  Mr.  Grant  an¬ 
nounced  that  $126,000  had  been  raised 
of  the  desired  endowment  fund  of  $250,- 
000.  This  week  the  Church  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks 
D.D.  was  long  rector,  celebrates  its  semi¬ 
centennial  beginning  last  Sunday  with 
laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Second  avenue. 


Episcopal 

Extension 


No  denomination  in  this 
city  at  present  equals 
the  Episcopal  Church  in 
e.xtension  work.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Lay  Helpers’  Association  last  Sunday 
evening  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Churcli 
(Dr.  Greer  rector).  Archdeacon  Tiffany 
presiding,  it  was  determined  to  enter 
actively  upon  the  work  of  planting 
churches  in  the  Bronx.  Trinity  Church 
corporation  has  appropriated  $30,000  to 
the  purchase  of  sites,  and  contributions  to 
this  fund  are  requested.  This  church  is 
carrying  on  a  number  of  missions  in  that 
l)orough,  which  properly  Postered  will 
grow  into  churches. 


if 


Last  week  the  ChurcIY 
Anniversaries  of  the  Ascension  cele¬ 
brated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  with  various  religious  and 
social  meetings,  culminating  on  Sunday 
with  a  historical  discourse  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  in  the 
morning,  a  musical  service  with  sermon 


English  in  a 
Chinese  School 


A  fortnight  since  an  ex¬ 
hibition  was  given  by  a 
Chinese  Sunday  school 
in  Dr.  Meyers’s  Baptist  Temple,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  which  offered  a  suggestion 
most  significant  for  mission  schools  con¬ 
taining  foreigners.  By  use  of  the  Ra¬ 
tional  Method  of  Reading,  a  system  of 
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phonetics  originated  by  the  late  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Brooklyn  Schools,  Edward  G. 
Ward,  more  than  two  score  of  Chinamen 
have  gained  an  understanding  mastery 
of  English.  Such  feats  as  the  pronounc¬ 
ing  of  the  names  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible,  containing  sound  combinations 
hitherto  considered  impossible  for  a 
Chinaman,  gave  convincing  proof  of  the 
teaching  value  of  Superintendent  Ward’s 
method.  We  offer  the  suggestion  to  all 
Sunday  schools  containing  foreigners, 
adult  or  children,  or  situated  in  the  midst 
of  foreign  populations  whom  it  appears 
hopeless  to  reach,  by  reason  of  their  un¬ 
known  tongues,  that  they  should  investt^- 
gate  the  method  in  use  in  Dr.  Meyers's 
church  school. 

Bethany  In  November,  1868,  the 

Congregational  Bethany  Sunday  school 

Church  was  organized  as  one 

of  the  missions  of  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  Bethany  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  April  13,  1877,  the  present  church 
edifice  having  been  dedicated  March  20, 
1883.  Last  week  the  church  cele¬ 
brated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
Sunday,  April  13,  all  the  services  were 
of  a  special  nature,  a  Bible  School  Cele¬ 
bration  being  held  in  the  evening.  Mon¬ 
day  evening  Women’s  Work,  Missionary 
Interests  and  Young  People’s  Oppor¬ 
tunities  were  considered.  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  at  a  most  delightful  social  reunion, 
former  pastors  and  members  spoke  for 
Our  Earlier  Days,  Our  Later  Days, 
Echoes  from  Old  Days,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson  presiding.  Friday  evening 
greetings  from  other  churches  were 
brought  by  their  pastors.  The  program, 
under  the  general  heading.  Different 
Branches  of  the  Same  True  Vine  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  most  attractive.  Last  Sun¬ 
day’s  services  closed  this  week  of  cele¬ 
bration. 


’  Dr.  van  Dvke  last  Sun- 

Christ  morning  in  the 

Brick  Church  preached 
a  timely  sermon  from  2  Corinthfans  t  i  13, 
“The  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.”  His 


thought  bore  first  upon  the  simple  nature 
of  the  personality  and  character  of  Christ 
and  then  he  applied  that  simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ  to  the  religion  of  Christ  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  followers  to-day. 

“The  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Eighty  duodecimo 
pages  will  contain  all  the  record  of 
Christ’s  life  and  his  sayings.  Christ  knew 
that  the  truth  needs  no  licensing.  Truth 
will  do  its  own  work.  All  that  Christ 
left  in  his  world  when  he  died  was  a 
knowledge  of  himself  by  about  500  peo¬ 
ple.  Upon  these  he  relied  for  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  come.  We  waste  a  lot 
of  time  trying  to  build  up  institutions  to 
safeguard  Christianity,  and  after  all  the 
best  safeguard  is  the  impress  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  Christ  upon  living  men  and  women. 
If  there  are  only  ten  of  these  with  a  liv¬ 
ing  impress  of  a  living  Christ  they  count 
for  more  than  the  greatest  institution  or 
the  most  secure  writing  that  the  records 
of  the  world  can  give. 

“The  more  one  studies  comparative 
religion  the  more  one  is  impressed  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  real  Christian  truth  centers  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  worship  God  in  sin¬ 
cerity.  It  is  not  in  ministers  or  incense 
or  buildings.  It  is  not  found  in  any  wor¬ 
ship  which  does  not  lift  the  heart  in  faith 
to  God.  That  only  is  good  in  worship 
which  brings  the  heart  and  soul  into 
closer  communion  with  God.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  faith  is  in  the  statement  we  have 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
To  every  one  who  can  say  that  from  his 
heart  I  believe  the  church  door  should 
open. 

“The  world  is  going  to  be  made  better 
only  through  the  perfect  hearts  and  lives 
of  Christ’s  followers.  When  we  are  tired 
and  the  heart  is  sick,  or  the  tide  of  life 
runs  slowly  out,  or  the  lamp  of  life  burns 
dim.  we  don’t  want  an  argument  or  a  dis¬ 
quisition.  we  want  a  Saviour  on  whose 
bosom  we  can  lav  our  heads  and  rest ; 
we  want  one  to  whom  we  can,  say  ‘Dear 
Jesus,  into  Thv  hands  I  commend  mv 
spirit.’  ” 


The  Theology  of  H  orace  Bushnell 


L.  R. 

Doubtless  many  will  hear  of  Horace 
Bushnell  for  the  first  time  this  month, 
and  now  only  because  the  centenary  of 
his  birth  is  being  observed.  Among  the¬ 
ologians,  however,  if  not  among  students 
of  human  progress  in  general,  there  are 
evidences  that  he  is  coming  increasingly 
into  prominence.  The  time  has  passed 
when  to  declare  oneself  his  admirer 
would  be  to  court  criticism  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  one’s  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  now  to  judge  of  his  work  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  merit. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  theologian,  of  course, 
that  Bushnell  holds  a  place  in  history, 
but  he  was  first  of  aH  a  great  man,  and 
his  work  for  theology  is  something  far 
different  from  the  dry,  logical  system¬ 
making  which  is  commonly  associated 
with  such  work.  It  was  in  fact  not  sys¬ 
tem-making  at  all,  but  the  expression  of 
his  own  experience  as  related  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  life.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  work  and  any  planned 
systems  of  theology  at  once  appears  when 
it  is  shown  that  the  best  introduction ‘to 
his  method  as  a  whole  lies  in  a  theory  of 
language.  This  is  surely  a  unique  start¬ 
ing-point  for  a  theologian.  Every  lan¬ 
guage,  he  points  out,  contains  two  dis¬ 
tinct  departments,  one  providing  names 
for  things  and  the  other  providing  names 
for  thought  and  spirit.  The  names  of 
things  even  animals  may  learn.  For  the 
names  of  thought  the  names  of  things 
have  to  be  used  representatively,  and  so 
they  can  be  learned  only  by  beings  who 
can  read  the  inner  sense  of  the  words, 
“beings  of  intelligence.”  All  pure 
thought  or  spiritual  truth,  consequently, 
is  really  expressed  only  in  figure  and 
metaphor,  and  to  attempt  to  confine  such 
to  logical  and  dogmatic  statement  is  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  God  has  so  directed  creation  and 
history  as  to  supply  the  most  fit  forms 
possible  for  spiritual  expression.  The 
physical  world  is  as  it  is  in  order  that 
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through  it  the  higher  truths  may  be  re¬ 
vealed. 

On  such  a  basis  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Bushnell  could  have  had  little  respect 
for  form  as  mere  form.  Theological 
definitions  were  to  him  at  best  only 
shadows  of  a  truth  they  were  meant  to 
express,  and  if  regarded  as  more  would 
surely  lead  to  error.  No  wonder  he 
brought  consternation  into  the  camp  of 
the  traditionalists.  Poets  are  the  true 
metaphysicians,  he  said,  and  to  attempt 
to  elaborate  “a  phrase  of  speech,  or  mere 
dialectic  proposition”  to  tell  the  truth 
for  which  God  has  employed  “the  his¬ 
tory  of  ages  and  the  mystic  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  our  Lord”  seemed  to  him 
foolish  and  irreverent. 

There  may  be  many  of  the  radical 
school  to-day  who  would  follow  Bush¬ 
nell  in  this  fundamental  disregard  of 
formal  statements  as  such.  He  had  other 
principles  or  characteristics,  however, 
which  made  him  really  never  a  mere 
party  man.  These  were  the  willingness 
to  suspend  judgment  on  perplexed  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  disposition  to  take  medi¬ 
ating  positions  between  hostile  camps. 
He  looked  for  truth  great  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  the  essential  principles  of  all  earn¬ 
est  thinkers,  however  opposed  they  might 
outwardly  appear. 

In  accordance  with  these  characteris¬ 
tics,  we  do  not  look  for  any  effort  to 
construct  or  to  reconstruct  a  formal  the¬ 
ological  system,  on  Bushnell’s  part,  such 
as  had  been  made  by  Edwards  and  his 
followers  in  New  England  theology,  nor 
do  we  see  him  combating  any  theory  on 
merely  logical  grounds.  His  first  im¬ 
portant  theological  work,  the  book  on 
Christian  Nurture,  was  the  result  of  the 
conflict  felt  in  his  pastoral  labors  between 
the  current  methods  of  treating  childrc- 
in  relation  to  their  religious  life  and  his 
own  experience  in  a  Christian  home.  The 
latter  had  been  social  and  instinctive. 
He  had  grown  up  into  Christian  con- 
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sciousness,  and  so  he  felt  might  any 
other  child.  The  teaching  of  the  day, 
however,  was  based  on  a  purely  indi¬ 
vidualistic  philosophy.  .According  to  it, 
to  be  a  Christian  required  powers  of 
self  analysis  and  metaphysical  apprehen¬ 
sion  possible  to  only  mature  minds.  The 
intellectual  support  for  what  he  felt  to 
have  been  a  contrary  method  of  Chris¬ 
tian  development  in  himself  he  found  in 
the  recognition  of  society  as  an  organic 
body.  This  being  so,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “a  pure,  separate,  individual 
man,  living  wholly  within  and  from  him¬ 
self,”  and  every  child  may  be  so  related 
to  his  parent  as  naturally  to  develop  into 
a  character  that  is  the  fruit  of  that  rela¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  going  to  quibble  on 
metaphysical  definitions,  you  may  con¬ 
tend  that  character  is  the  result  only  of 
free  choice  and  cannot  be  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child.  “In  sturdiest  fact 
of  history  or  practical  life,”  however,  “it 
is,”  according  to  Bushnell.  The  appar¬ 
ent  contradiction  does  not  trouble  him. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  truth 
is  greater  than  the  forms  we  have  for  ex¬ 
pressing  it.  The  child  is  to  be  trained 
with  a  view  to  realizing  its  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  developing  its  personal 
will,  but  meanwhile  it  will  be  growing 
up  into  a  mould  of  character  supplied 
by  the  parent.  New  England  theology, 
he  contended,  assumes  an  organic  unity 
in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of  sin, 
why  not  admit  the  same  unity  as  a  means 
of  grace? 

In  young  manhood  Bushnell  was 
brought  through  a  period  of  intellectual 
doubt  by  his  willingness  to  trust  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  law  of  right.  He  early 
took  the  position  developed  by  his  next 
great  contribution  to  theological  litera¬ 
ture,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  that 
there  is  but  one  great  system  in  the 
universe  and  that  God  is  somqhow 
working  through  it  all  to  the  perfecting 
of  human  character.  Instead  of  a  su¬ 
preme  materialism,  or  a  dualism  in  which 
the  supernatural  was  in  conflict  with  the 
natural,  he  held  that  there  is  a  universal 
divine  system  higher  and  more  inclusive 


than  nature,  under  which  the  super¬ 
natural  may  take  place  systematically. 
In  Bushnell’s  view,  supernatural  agents 
were  all  such  as  “acted  upon  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  in  Nature  from  with¬ 
out  the  chain,  producing  thus,  results 
that  by  mere  nature  could  not  come  to 
pass.”  On  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
he  contends  that  men  are  themselves  su¬ 
pernatural  agents,  exercising  freedom  of 
will.  They  have  been  placed  in  nature 
to  act  in  and  through  it,  to  the  end  of 
self  development.  But  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  owing  to  lack  of  experience,  de¬ 
fective  knowledge,  and  to  the  influence 
of  their  social  relations,  they  have  been 
in  a  “condition  privitive  that  involves 
a  certain  lapse  into  evil.” 

Here  again  we  find  Bushnell  really 
seeking  to  give  honest  expression  to 
what  he  has  felt,  rather  than  to  work 
out  a  plausible  theory.  Men  are  choosing 
evil  and  seem  bound  to  do  so,  and  yet 
he  is  confident  from  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  that  their  wills  are  not  under  con¬ 
straint,  except  through  conditions  which 
their  own  choice  has  had  a  large  part  in 
bringing  about.  They  have  voluntarily 
broken  the  necessary  law  of  right  and 
are  suffering  the  consequences.  This 
was  to  Bushnell  the  meaning  of  “the 
fall.”  In  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  man 
has  come  under  the  “solidarity  of  the 
curse.”  The  only  way  they  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  really  normal  relations 
to  God  and  to  righteousness  is  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  some  other  and  higher  super¬ 
natural  agency,  thereby  to  have  developed 
again  a  right  character  within  them. 

It  is  under  these  same  conceptions  of 
the  organic  unity  of  humanity  and  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  divine  system 
that  Bushnell  finally  worked  out  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  he'  had  now  come  to 
feel  was  the  way  in  which  man  could 
realize  his  true  relation  to  God,  or  his 
true  ideal  of  character.  This  way  is 
through  a  conscious  indwelling  of  the 
divine  to  be  obtained  through  personal 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  book  on 
God  in  Christ,  it  may  appear  to  some 
that  our  author  has  at  last  fallen  into 
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the  condemned  theological  method.  He 
affirms  the  contrary,  however,  and  as  we 
read  we  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
some  such  experience  as  he  attempts  to 
describe,  back  of  this  stage  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  life,  despite  apparent  speculation 
upon  the  ideas  of  the  Logos  and  the 
Trinity.  Perhaps  his  logical  mind,  in 
spite  of  his  heart,  has  fallen  back  some¬ 
what  upon  formal  explanations,  but  the 
underlying  experience  seems  perfectly 
real. 

What  is  the  means,  then,  through  which 
man  can  be  raised  above  his  inability  to 
legal  righteousness  and  entered  into  the 
righteousness  of  God?  Bushnell’s  an¬ 
swer  is,  through  the  supernatural  wor’ 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Christ  entered  into  the  life  of 
humanity  and  displayed  a  character  of 
perfect  righteousness  and  love.  That 
fact  proves  him  at  once  divine.  Just  how 
Christ  is  divine  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain.  This  is  still  another  of  those 
great  truths  which,  according  to  Rtish- 
nell’s  theory,  must  be  received  by  the 
imagination  and  the  heart  and  not  by 
mere  intellect  or  logic.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  says,  except  to  metaphysical 
speculation.  “Christ  is  God's  last  meta¬ 
phor,”  is  one  way  he  has  expressed  this 
conception.  Again,  speaking  of  the 
same  subject  he  declared,  “It  is  more  of 
a  poem  than  a  treatise.”  The  fact  is 
simply  this,  that  on  one  hand  Christ  sets 
forth  the  character  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  God’s  nature  and  brings  it  into 
vital  relation  to  humanity,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  his  life  signifies,  and  marks 
as  historically  begun,  that  union  between 
God  and  humanity  which  has  been  “the 
felt  n’eed  of  humanity  since  the  fall.” 

In  explaining  these  positions  still  fur¬ 
ther,  Bushnell  gave  a  weighty  contribu¬ 
tion  to  what  he  called  the  “moral  power” 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  was  that  the  character  of 
Christ,  not  through  example  only,  nor 
because  it  revealed  God’s  love,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  own  greatness,  becomes  a 
power  of  God  in  human  life.  God's 
character  of  righteousness  and  love 


effects  through  the  life  of  Christ,  ap¬ 
propriated  by  faith,  like  qualities  of  fun¬ 
damental  right  in  the  character  of  men. 
The  goodness  of  Christ  makes  those  men 
good  who  will  accept  him  in  a  warm,  lov¬ 
ing  relation  to  personal  trust.  The  reader 
of  Bushnell  will  discover  that  in  this 
stage  of  his  religious  life,  he  was  gain¬ 
ing  a  new  sense  of  divine  righteousness. 
It  was  no  longer  to  him  a  merely  legal 
quality,  but  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  div.'ne  love  when  made  relational. 
“Righteousness,  translated  into  a  word  of 
the  affections,  is  Love,  and  love,  trans¬ 
lated  back  into  a  word  of  the  conscience, 
is  Righteousness.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
“moral  power”  view  of  Christ’s  work 
was  not  as  cold  as  it  may  .sound  to  some. 
It  set  forth  the  Atonement,  moreover,  as 
vicarious,  inasmuch  as  true  love  is  al¬ 
ways  vicarious,  putting  itself  in  feeling 
in 'the  place  of  the  loved  one. 

It  should  be  said  at  this  point  that  in 
his  last  book.  Forgiveness  and  Law, 
Bushnell  to  some  degree  supplemented 
this  view  of  the  work  of  Christ,  en¬ 
deavoring  on  the  analogy  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness  to  show  that  in  order  to  for¬ 
give,  God  must  himself  suffer  in  behalf 
of  the  one  forgiven.  Instead  of  con¬ 
ceiving  of  the  change  wrought  by  the 
forgiveness  as  being  wholly  in  man  as 
formerly,  he  now  thinks  that  he  per¬ 
ceives  how  it  is  necessary  that  God  shall 
somehow,  offering  a  real  propitiation  in 
Christ,  make  cost  for  man  in  order  that 
he  may  forgive  him.  There  is  close 
psychological  analysis  of  much  interest 
in  this,  but  one  feels  that  there  has  not 
been  any  great  advance  upon  the  main 
features  of  the  “moral  power”  view. 

Faith,  or  the  means  by  which  a  man 
appropriates  the  work  of  Christ  in  his 
behalf,  occupies  a  large  part  in  Busb- 
nell’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  warm,  personal  trusting 
over  of  self  in  loving  confidence  to  the 
divine  person  manifested  in  Christ.  Man 
must  pass  out  of  self  love  into  the  love 
of  God.  must  in  a  sense  get  beyond  re¬ 
flective  action  and  rest  through  faith  on 
an  objective  grace.  Thus  we  are  brought 
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back  to  the  position  advanced  in  the  Es-  The  main  features  of  Bushnell’s  the- 
say  on  Language,  that  “The  highest  and  ology  thus  briefly  touched  upon  have 

only  true  realizations  of  God  are  effected,  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  modern 

not  through  opinion,  but  through  faith,  theologians  in  all  essential  respects, 

right  feeling,  spirit  and  life.”  This  is  Many  of  the  problems  are  more  easy  of 

perhaps  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  explanation  to  us  to-day,  with  new  light 

deeply  religious  features  of  all  Bush-  in  philosophy  and  science,  but  his  method 

nell’s  work,  his  exposition  of  his  ex-  and  spirit  must  always  command  the 

perience  of  faith.  It  is  expressed  in  greatest  admiration  and  respect.  He  was 

many  ways,  “united  with  Christ  by  new-  far-sighted  enough  to  see  the  limitations 

born  affinities,”  “embracing  Christ  as  of  formal  expression.  He  was  broad 

an  objective  sacrifice,”  “being  conscious-  enough  to  realize  that  the  truths  he  W'as 

ly  Christed,”  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  seeking  must  be  inclusive  of  earnestly 

mean,  to  put  again  in  our  words  what  conflicting  parties,  rather  than  exclusive. 

Bushnell  has  felt  necessary  to  repeat  in  Finally  and  chiefly,  he  was  deeply  re- 

so  many  different  forms,  that  by  taking  ligious  enough  to  make  all-important  to 

Christ  as  a  warm  personal  manifestation  his  whole  life  and  work  the  effort  to  dis- 

of  God,  man  can  enter  into  such  rela-  cover  how  man’s  relation  to  God  can  be 

tion  with  God  as  will  enable  him  to  rise  more  fully  and  permanently  restored, 

superior  to  natural  limitations  and  to  be  That  he  found  this  means  to  be  through 

filled  from  above  with  that  righteousness  Jesus  Christ  shows  him  to  have  been  pro- 

which  is  required  by  the  necessary  law  foundly  and  in  the  best  sense  evan- 

of  his  being.  gelically  Christian. 

Where  is  The  Helmsman 

Rev.  William  Bryant 

The  night  is  dark,  and  the  ship  is  drifting, 

.'\nd  the  helm  sways  aimlessly. 

No  captain  steers  for  the  distant  haven ; 

No  star,  no  moon  they  see. 

Hark!  ’Tis  the  wind’s  wail,  sternly  sounding; 

And  far  off  a  dismal  roar. 

Is  it  the  murmur  of  fatal  breakers, 

On  some  cruel  unknown  shore? 

Alas  for  the  ship  without  a  helmsman! 

Alas  for  the  hopeless  crew ! 

’Tis  danger,  dark  impending  danger. 

And  no  relief  in  view. 

Stay!  for  in  silence,  calm  and  peaceful. 

Like  dawn  on  a  darkness  drear. 

There  comes  a  presence,  strong  inspiring, 

And  bids  farewell  to  fear. 

A  pilot  comes  in  mystic  answer 
To  prayers  half  dumb  with  pain. 

He  takes  the  helm  with  hands  of  power ; 

The  ship  responds  again. 


O,  weary  soul  on  life’s  hard  voyage, 

Drifting  like  ship  bereft; 

Are  you  bound  for  the  cruel  rocks  and  quick¬ 
sands. 

With  no  kind  prospect  left? 

Ah,  but  your  straits  are  the  Lord’s  own  choos¬ 
ing. 

Trust  Him,  and  all  is  well. 

Let  the  waves  sweep,  and  the  winds  howl 
madly ; 

He  knows  the  billows’  swell. 

Trust  Him,  His  hand  will  never  falter; 

His  love  is  strong  as  life. 

Straight  to  the  haven  He  guides  your  journey. 
Far  from  the  stress  and  strife. 

Why,  oh  my  brother,  should  we  be  drifting, 
When  life  has  perils  unknown? 

Make  Him  the  Pilot;  trust  Him  supremely. 
He  safely  guides  His  own. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


Christology  and  Evolution 

Henry  Goodwin  Smith  D.  D. 


To  the  earnest  and  loyal  Christian  no 
religious  truth  seems  more  difficult 
to  harmonize  with  prevailing  scientific 
conceptions  than  the  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ.  The  reverential  attitude 
of  faith  and  adoration  feels  an  instinctive 
reluctance  to  apply  to  this  doctrine  the 
scientific  methods  of  investigation  which 
are  considered  to  be  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  when  otherwise  employed.  The  be¬ 
lief  in  His  supremacy  and  the  vow  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  His  service  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  “unprejudiced”  temper  of  mind 
which  science  inculcates.  Many  Chris¬ 
tians,  therefore,  assume  a  guarded  or 
jealous  attitude  toward  the  effort  to  har¬ 
monize  Christology  with  science,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

But  whether  this  attitude  be  merely 
guarded,  or  more  actively  jealous  or 
hostile,  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake 
as  a  policy.  It  assumes  unnecessarily  a 
difference  or  alienation  of  thought.  It  is 
not  the  most  convincing  proof  of  a  serene 
confidence  in  the  outcome  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  engenders  a  partisanship  which 
is  reluctant  to  admit  any  elements  of 
truth  in  the  position  of  the  opponent.  It 
is  a  mistake  as  a  principle.  A  jealous  or 
intolerant  attitude  toward  all  truths  or 
views  that  lie  outside  one’s  own  doc¬ 
trinal  horizon  is  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may 
be  shown  from  history  that  this  narrow 
intolerance  of  the  letter  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  free  progress 
of  Christian  truth. 

In  approaching  this  question,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  difficulty  which  arises  from 
uncertain  usage  of  the  term  evolution. 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  has  just  warned  us 
that  the  word  is  far  too  clastic  to  serve 
as  a  scientific  definitive  term.  Dr.  DeWitt 
seems  to  identify  the  term  with  Natural¬ 
ism  when  he  says  that  under  its  influ¬ 
ence  Christ*  “will  more  and  more  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  natural  product  of  en¬ 
vironment  and  heredity.”  Let  us  ex¬ 


amine  the  word  evolution  more  closely  in 
relation  to  this  problem.  The  question 
may  be  approached  negatively,  stating 
first  what  evplution  is  not. 

1.  Evolution  is  not  Materialism.  Some 
prominent  evolutionists  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  were  materialists,  or  tended  toward 
materialism  in  their  philosophy.  The 
evolutionary  hypothesis  was  employed 
by  them  as  an  argument  against  certain 
doctrinal  conceptions.  Some  theolo¬ 
gians  gave  unwise  aid  to  this  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  identified  the  instrument 
used  adventitiously  against  theology 
with  the  principles  which  oppose  super¬ 
natural  religion.  But  theology  is  com¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  instrument  can  be 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
used  effectively  against  those  who  for¬ 
merly  employed  it.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  or  logical  connection  between  evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  view  that  matter  and  force 
are  the  ultimate  realities  in  the  universe. 
On  the  other  hand,  evolution  gives  the 
clue  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  and  avoids  the 
dualistic  division  of  the  universe  into 
two  disparate  parts.  The  evolutionary  con¬ 
ception,  therefore,  does  not  hamper  or 
degrade  the  ideal  or  spiritual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  nor  does  it  restrict 
the  fulfilment  of  this  highest  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Evolution  is  not  Agnosticism. 
Here  again  the  theory,  unlike  men,  is 
not  known  by  the  company  it  has  kept. 
An  evolutionist  coined  the  term  Agnostic, 
and  perhaps  most  Agnostics  arp  evo¬ 
lutionists.  But  the  metaphysical  theory 
concerning  the  limitation  of  man’s  ra¬ 
tional  powers  of  knowledge  has  no  ne¬ 
cessary  connection  with  the  general  theo¬ 
ry  of  development  or  evolution.  In  fact, 
one  of  themost  telling  arguments  against 
Agnosticism  is  based  upon  the  evolution¬ 
ary  postulates  of  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is 
shown  that  he  assumes  a  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  immanent  power  behind 
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and  in  nature  which  Agnosticism  for¬ 
mally  declares  to  be  unknowable.  If 
nothing  certain  can  be  known  concern¬ 
ing  the  so.urce  of  all  power  and  life, 
then  Christ  cannot  be  the  Revealer  of 
the  Father,  and  his  claims  to  be  the  Re¬ 
vealer  fall  to  the  ground.  So,  while 
philosophical  Agnosticism  is  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  the  New  Testament  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  as¬ 
sume,  as  several  theological  writers  have 
done  lately,  that  the  evolutionary  theory 
in  toto  is  implicated  in  the  fate  of  its 
former  metaphysical  companion. 

.  3.  Evolution  is  not  a  mechanically 
regular  progression.  Neither  in  Biology 
nor  in  history  has  the  evolutionary  ad¬ 
vance  been  by  a  process  in  which  each 
stage  has  been  measurably  superior  to 
the  preceding  stage.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  of  man  cannot  be 
read  off  upon  the  centuries  as  on  an 
ascending  stairway.  The  laws  of  De¬ 
generation  and  Reversion  to  Type  are 
illustrated  on  many  pages  of  nature  and 
of  history.  When  one  type  of  form 
reaches  its  culmination,  the  general  evo- 
lutionarj'  process  passes  on  to  another 
form.  The  appearance  of  Christ  mid¬ 
way  in  the  religious  process  from  Abra¬ 
ham  to  the  present  day  is  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  His  present  supremacy.  In 
Him  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  in 
the  individual  soul  reaches  its  climax. 

But  the  evolutionary  principle  of  prog¬ 
ress  has  further  fulfillment  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  Christ.  Christianity 
does  not  worship  an  individual  whose 
life  and  activity  tenninated  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  We  worship  an  actual, 
present  existence.  The  ideal,  living 
Christ  is  l)efore  us  in  the  centuries  as 
well  as  back  of  us.  Christian  progress 
is  unto  Him  as  a  living  and  future  ideal, 
and  not  merely  back  to  Him  in  His  his¬ 
torical  manifestation. 

4.  Evolution  is  not  Naturalism.  Nat¬ 
uralism  is  the  theory  that  events  and  in¬ 
dividuals  are  to  be  understood  and  in¬ 
terpreted  only  and  wholly  through  the 
working  of  natural  laws.  It  is  the  prop¬ 
er  province  of  science  to  recognize  these 


laws,  and,  viewing  all  phenomena  as 
effects,  to  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
preceding  phenomena  which  w'ere  caus¬ 
es.  This  is  the  instinctive  habit  of  the 
rational  mind.  In  other  words,  science 
is  probably  and  necessarily  naturalistic 
in  its  tendencies.  The  scientific  histor¬ 
ian  endeavors  to  explain  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  any  age  by  preceding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  deal  with  links  in  a  chain, 
says  Harnack,  not  with  separate  frag¬ 
ments.  This  mental  habit  or  process 
is  in  itself  neither  religious  nor  irrelig¬ 
ious.  The  action  of  God  is  to  be  found 
in  the  working  of  natural  laws  as  clearly 
as  in  their  suspension.  The  wisdom, 
power  and  purpose  of  God  are  evidenced 
more  by  the  orderly  laws  of  His  uni¬ 
verse  than  by  a  “violation”  or  “suspen¬ 
sion”  of  those  laws. 

Naturalism  will  undoubtedly  do  what 
Dr.  DeWitt  says  evolution  will  do:  that 
is,  seek  to  regard  Christ  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  product  of  environment  and  her¬ 
edity.  But  need  theology,  from  loy¬ 
alty  to  Christ,  necessarily  assume  an 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  antagonism  to 
this  attempt?  The  only  apologetic  con¬ 
cerning  the  Person  of  Christ  that  is  of 
any  value  to-day  is  one  that  has  not 
intolerantly  resisted,  but  has  •triumphant¬ 
ly  gone  through  with  this  process.  In 
other  words,  let  Naturalism  do  its  best 
to  “explain”  Christ.  Can  it  do  so?  Can 
the  fullness  of  His  character  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  natural  influences  of  the 
Judaism  that  preceded  and  surrounded 
Him?  Assuredly  not.  This  naturalis¬ 
tic  method  cannot,  even  in  the  skillful 
hands  of  Pfleiderer,  account  for  the 
transformed  character  of  Paul.  Nat¬ 
uralism  alone  cannot  account  for  genius, 
it  cannot  account  for  regeneration:  still 
less  for  an  Incarnation. 

Science  and  history  must  reckon  with 
the  transcendent  personality  of  Christ, 
just  as  truly  as  Christology  must  reckon 
with  science  and  the  historical  method. 
The  historic  personality  of  Christ  is  a 
scientific  fact  which  evolution  must  ac¬ 
count  for.  It  is  a  poor  rule  which  does 
not  work  both  ways.  If  a  priori  dog- 
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matic  conceptions  of  Christ,  the  work  of  two  distinct  and  mutually  contradictory 

Greek  metaphysical  ecclesiastics,  are  to  conditions.  Christ's  divine  and  human 

he  set  aside  as  we  approach  the  historical  natures  were  not  like  two  unequal  cir- 

Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  so  also  cles,  with  different  centres,  which  merely 

must  a  priori  tloginatic  conceptions  be  touched  or  intersected  each  other.  His 

laid  aside  which  animate  much  of  the  personality  was  not  like  an  ellipse  with 

scientific  literature  of  our  day.  A  true  two  foci,  a  divine  and  a  human.  The 

interpretation  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  two  natures  have  a  common  centre,  in 

evolution  means  also  an  interpretation  of  free  self-consciousness,  spiritual  person- 

evolution  in  the  light  of  the  historic  ality — that  divine  quality  in  which  hu- 

Christ.  nian  nature  shares  as  the  child  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  these  Christ’s  deity  is  to  be  proved  not  by 
negative  positions  by  saying  that  a  prop-  striving  to  show  that  He  possessed  in 

er  recognition  of  evolution  in  theology  His  human  career  qualities  which  are 

to-day  will  not  necessitate  a  material-  un-human  and  anti-human.  It  is  rather 

istic  view  of  the  universe,  nor  an  Ag-  proved  by  His  full  possession  of  those 

nostic  attitude  toward  religious  truth,  qualities  which  are  not  only  human  but 

nor  the  idea  that  Christ  is  to  be  consid-  are,  according  to  the  Revelation  in  the 

ered  as  inferior  to  the  present  because  Word,  the  highest,  holiest,  divinest  quali- 

he  lived  before  this  age,  nor  that  his  ties  in  God. 

personality  can  be  fully  explained  by  the  However,  if  the  orthodox  conception  of 
circumstances  of  his  age  or  of  the  gen-  fhe  two  distinct  natures  in  Christ  be  as- 
erations  which  preceded  Him.  sumed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  influ- 

From  these  negative  positions,  which  ence  of  environment  and  heredity  upon 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  clear  away  the  person  of  Christ  should  not  be  con- 
misapprehension,  we  may  advance  more  ceded.  It  is  evident  that  these  influences 
positively.  The  question  is  a  much  could  not  affect  the  divine  nature.  It  is 

broader  one  than  that  of  the  relation  of  proper  to  hold  that  they  did  affect  the 

the  one  theory  of  evolution  to  the  creed.  human  nature.  The  sinlessness  of  His 

It  is  the  wider  question  of  the  relation  human  nature  is  no  proof  that  the  law  of 

of  the  scientific,  inductive  method  to  heredity  was  suspended,  for  theology 

Christology  and  the  entire  creed.  Theol-  holds  that  sin  is  not  of  the  essence  of 

ogy  is  slowly,  somewhat  reluctantly,  but  human  nature.  But  the  laws  of  heredity 

inevitably,  turning  to  the  use  of  the  and  of  environment  are  essential  factors 

scientific  method,  in  the  interpretation  constituting  human  nature,  and  with- 
of  both  scripture  and  dogma.  Theology  them  a  human  nature  could  not  be 

in  the  past,  following  John,  “the  Theo-  a  perfect  human  nature.  Theolo^,  since 
logian,!’  started  in  Christology  with  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  has  maintained 
assumption  of  two  natures,  the  divine  *^^at  Christ  was  perfect  in  manhood, 

and  the  human.  But  inductive  theology  Moreover,  the  staternent  made  by  Luke, 

cannot  approach  the  doctrine  of  the  Per-  who  possessed  an  inductive,  scientific 

son  of  Christ  with  a  priori  theory  of  iTiind,  that  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom 

two  distinct  natures.  It  starts,  where  and  stature,  indicates  an  evolution  of 

the  Synoptical  gospels  start,  with  the  normal  human  faculties, 

unity  of  His  person.  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

This  unity  of  His  Person  is  centered  yf 

where  all  spiritual  life  in  God  and  man  A  memorial  window  to  President 
is  centred,  in  free,  self-conscious  person-  McKinley  and  Vice-President  Hobart 

ality.  The  divine  and  human  natures  in  was  unveiled  in  the  First  Reformed 

Christ  are  not  contrasted  or  antithetic  Church  of  Long  Branch  on  Wednesday, 

entities,  nor  did  His  consciousness  shift  April  16,  with  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
back  and  forth  instantaneously  between  of  the  Puritans,  this  city. 


Why  Fewer  Ministerial  Candidates 

Ross  Graydon 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  aspiring  to  the  Christian  ministry 
has  given  rise  to  wide  discussion.  When 
a  foremost  institution  of  learning  found¬ 
ed  originally  “for  the  education  of  pious 
youth  for  the  gospel  ministry"  sends 
forth  a  graduating  class  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  students,  only  four  of  whom  are 
preparing  for  the  sacred  profession ;  and 
when  the  seminaries  of  a  leading  denomi¬ 
nation  show  a  decrease  of  thirty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  students  in  five 
years,  it  reveals  a  condition  that  demands 
serious  consideration. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  prof¬ 
fered  as  providing  the  explanation.  Thus 
it  has  been  said  that  the  great  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years  has  in¬ 
duced  many  to  engage  in  business  pur¬ 
suits.  Again  the  idea  is  put  forth  that 
the  late  war  with  Spain  attracted  stu¬ 
dents  from  their  books,  and  by  enlisting 
their  sympathies  and  services  diverted 
their  course.  The  widespread  notion  of 
the  overcrowding  of  the  ministerial  ranks 
has,  we  are  told,  put  a  prohibition  upon 
the  prospective  preacher.  The  seculariz¬ 
ing  of  education  and  the  immense  strides 
made  in  science  and  invention  are  like¬ 
wise  quested  as  an  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
dition.  The  inadequate  financial  support 
that  is  proffered  by  the  churches  is  also 
advanced  as  a  reason.  Any  one  of  these 
suggestions  may  account  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  Collectively  they  may  be  the 
explanation  of  a  number  of  cases.  But 
as  affording  a  complete  solution  these 
suggestions  are  inadequate,  and  seem  to 
express  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause. 
Commercial  pursuits,  professions  other 
than  that  of  the  ministry,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  educational  avocations  are 
engrossing  the  time  and  talents  of  many, 
but  these  first  have  turned  away  from 
the  church.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  the  conditions  without  the 
church  that  have  proven  so  attractive  as 


to  produce  the  present  results,  save  as 
they  are  coupled  with  the  conditions 
within  the  church  that  are  proving  so  re- 
j)ellant.  This  i)hase  of  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  or  else 
it  has  been  carelessly  disregarded. 

The  condition  that  faces  the  minister  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  and  repeats 
itself  again  and  again  during  his  pastoral 
life,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  securing  settle¬ 
ment  in  a  field  of  labor,  doubtless  has 
much  to  do  in  deterring  the  young  man 
who  is  seeking  a  life  work  from  entering 
the  service  of  the  church.  The  road  that 
leads  to  preferment  is  circuitous.  The 
intelligent,  honest,  candid,  upright,  and 
devoted  servant  of  Christ  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  approach  the  officials  of  a  vacant 
church  in  his  candor  and  frankness  as  a 
candidate  for  the  pulpit,  but  must  needs 
call  into  service  a  go-between  who,  if  he 
is  faithful,  will  write  a  letter  recommend¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  Mr.  So  and  So,  p>ointing  out 
his  special  qualifications  for  the  place, 
and  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the 
powers  that  be  that  they  will  make  a 
grievous  mistake  if  they  do  not  hasten 
to  secure  his  services.  If  by  any  error 
of  judgment  such  a  course  of  procedure 
is  ignored  and  the  anxious  candidate 
should  be  so  rash  as  to  write  a  letter 
or  make  bold  to  call  upon  the  authorities 
of  such  a  church,  it  would  mean  fiis  im¬ 
mediate  exclusion  from  consideration. 
Such  conditions  and  such  a  necessity  of 
procedure  do  not  exist  in  any  other  avo¬ 
cation  of  life,  and  are  far  from  encourag¬ 
ing  to  that  man  who  would  devote  his 
life  to  the  Master’s  service.  It  means  in 
its  working  out  the  stultifying  of  man¬ 
hood.  It  tends  to  rob  a  man  of  his  can¬ 
dor  and  frankness,  and  is  productive  of 
a  measure  of  deceit  which  to  an  honest 
soul  is  most  repulsive.  The  young  man 
looking  forward  to  a  life  in  the  ministry 
finds  these  conditions  just  within  the 
opening  portal,  and  they  greet  him  in 
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prospect  at  each  change  of  his  church  re¬ 
lations  throughout  his  career. 

Again,  the  periods  of  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  that  occur  so  often  in  the  life  of  a 
minister  are  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
candidates.  Circumstances  arise  that 
make  the  change  of  pastors  proper  and 
desirable.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  min¬ 
ister  or  the  church,  but  is  a  necessity  of 
conditions.  One  of  two  results  is  the  out- ' 
come.  Either  the  pastor  continues  in  his 
charge  to  the  gradual  weakening  and 
perhaps  disintegration  of  the  church,  or 
else  he  resigns,  and ’then  for  a  more  or 
less  indefinite  period  finds  himself  with¬ 
out  work  and  subjected  to  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  procedure  in  seeking  another 
field  of  service.  That  prolonged  idleness 
is  productive  of  much  worriment,  if  not 
positive  distress.  If  he  has  no  means  of 
support  at  hand  he  must  needs  become  a 
pensioner  on  his  friends,  or  contract  debts 
the  liquidation  of  which  will  take  months 
to  accomplish.  Now  the  servant  of  Christ 
who  abhors  staying  in  a  church  when 
his  work  is  done  has  no  other  alternative 
than  the  undesired  vacation,  and  to  the 
young  man  dependent  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  church  at  best  affords 
him  little  more  than  an  actual  living, 
these  periods  of  idleness  loom  up  as 
great  caverns  of  gloom  to  restrain  him 
from  entering  upon  the  path  that  leads 
that  way. 

Inadequate  and  uncertain  compensa¬ 
tion  has  been  mentioned  as  a  reason  why 
candidates  are  fewer,  and  it  doubtless  has 
its  influence.  Though  the  called  of  God 
is  not  seeking  to  amass  wealth  through 
his  chosen  service,  yet  he  has  the  right 
to  expect  a  competence  that  will  free  him 
from  worldly  cares,  and  enable  him  to 
make  some  provision  against  the  day 
when  labor  shall  be  no  more  possible.  And 
he  has  the  right,  too,  to  expect  that  com¬ 
pensation  as  it  falls  due,  and  not  at  any 
time  that  it  may  seem  convenient  to  a 
lethargic  congregation.  Great  has  been 
the  mortification  of  many  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vants  whose  obligations  could  not  be  met, 


and  who  were  subjected  to  censure,  and 
abuse,  and  malevolent  condemnation  be¬ 
cause  a  faithless  church  had  failed  in  its 
promises.  But  another  phase  of  compen¬ 
sation  that  is  more  humiliating,  it  may 
be,  is  that  which  seeks  to  pay  the  servant 
of  the  Most  High  under  the  guise  of 
charity.  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire”  is  a  teaching  that  has  not  been 
superseded,  and  for  the  church  to  seek  to 
satisfy  that  debt  by  gifts,  as  to  a  pauper 
at  the  door,  is  the  load  of  ignominy  that 
is heai>ed  upon  many  a  minister.  The  gifts 
of  kindly  remembrance  that  are  prompted 
by  feelings  of  love  and  friendship  are  by 
no  means  included  in  these  remarks.  But 
to  F>ay  such  a  small  salary  that  the  very 
necessities  of  life  cannot  be  procured, 
and  then  to  emphasize  the  debt  that  is 
owed  by  the  paltry  gifts  of  second-hand 
clothing,  and  other  articles  which  have 
become  worthless  to  their  owners,  either 
pauperizes  the  recipient,  or  makes  him 
cry  out  in  dire  despair  “O  Lord !  how 
long?”  Such  conditions  are  not  imagin¬ 
ary  but  real,  and  may  we  wonder  that 
many  a  bright,  promising  young  man 
pauses  before  entering  upon  such  a 
career. 

The  inconsiderateness  shown  the  min¬ 
istry  by  the  church  also  tends  to  prevent 
young  men  from  entering  the  ministry. 
The  courtesy  of  many  of  the  individual 
brethren,  their  kindness  and  self-sacrifice 
for  one  of  their  number  is  not  called  in 
question,  but  the  church  as  such  has 
l^n  more  or  less  inconsiderate  of  its 
clergy.  The  candidate  is  called  by  God 
and  the  church,  and  the  official  sanction 
of  the  church  is  the  seal  of  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  service.  That  being  ful¬ 
filled  the  individual  servant  is  too  often 
left  to  himself.  His  acquiring  a  pas¬ 
torate  or  his  finding  a  field  of  service  is 
left  to  himself  and  his  personal  friends. 
The  committees  on  vacancy  and  supply, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  scarcely  if  ever  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  unemployed  min¬ 
ister.  The  vacant  church  is  left  to  find 
its  own  supplies  and  eventually  (some¬ 
times  after  an  unseemly  length  of  time) 
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The  Evangelist 


to  find  its  pastor.  Official  bodies  too 
often  content  themselves  with  the  asking 
of  its  ministers  without  charge,  at  more 
or  less  irregular  intervals,  what  they  have 
been  doing,  but  never  lifting  a  hand  to 
secure  employment  for  such.  With  these 
conditions  existing,  and  who  can  gain¬ 
say  the  facts,  do  we  marvel  that  the  can¬ 
didates  for  ministerial  honors  are  de¬ 
creasing? 

One  of  the  saddest  evidences  of  the 
church’s  inconsiderateness  is  revealed  in 
its  treatment  of  its  superannuated  ser¬ 
vants.  When  the  energy  is  exhausted,  and 
the  force  of  life  is  spent  in  the  church’s 
service,  and  one  finds  himself  cast  aside 
as  of  no  further  use,  to  exist  as  best  he 
may  through  life’s  sunset  days,  it  is  a 
fate  to  be  bemoaned.  We  are  not  un¬ 


mindful  of  the  noble  work  that  the 
Board  of  Relfef  is  endeavoring  to  do, 
but  with  the  limited  means  at  its  com¬ 
mand  the  assistance  only  tends  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  bitterness  of  the  treatment.  It 
is  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  young  man 
that  would  like  to  serve  God  in  the 
church.  When  his  best  has  been  given, 
after  a  lifetime  of  honest  service,  he  sees 
before  him  only  poverty  and  misery  until 
death,  and  his  dependants  in  need,  the 
subjects  of  charity. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  remedy.  That 
is  for  wiser  heads  to  determine.  But  in 
the  deplorable  conditions,  that  if  we 
pause  for  a  moment  we  must  surely 
recognize,  may  we  not  find  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  answer  to  the  question  that  is  giving 
rise  to  so  much  discussion? 


Chips  from  the  Study  Table 

John  Inglesant 


The  business  of  the  “Church  News  As¬ 
sociation”  of  this  city  is  to  furnish  to 
the  press  current  intelligence  concerning 
the  churches.  E.  M.  Camp,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  writing  in  the  Church  Econo¬ 
mist,  says  that  from  expert  information 
gained  in  his  business,  he  is  prepared  to 
prove  that,  both  as  to  attendance  upon 
services  and  in  point  of  financial  and 
moral  support,  the  churches  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  better  sustained  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Religious  leaders  who 
are  habitually  lamenting  the  little  that 
the  churches  give  and  do,  he  styles  “in¬ 
digo  prophets.”  And  he  names  specific¬ 
ally  three  of  the  most  prominent  minis¬ 
ters  of  this  city  to  whose  dejected  utter¬ 
ances  in  public  recently  positively  dam¬ 
aging  effects  upon  outsiders  were  di¬ 
rectly  traced  by  his  reportorial  corps. 

That  was  an  admirable  precedent 
which  was  established  by  the  disciples 
immediately  following  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion.  They  had  made  a  mortifying  fail¬ 
ure  in  their  attempt  to  cast  out  an  evil 
spirit.  It  was  reported  by  the  boy’s 


father:  the  disciples  themselWs  were  si¬ 
lent.  It  was  not  until  they  were  away 
from  the  crowd  and  with  the  Saviour  in 
the  house,  that  they  referred  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  asking  him  privately  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  failure.  The  answer  of  our  Lord, 
This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing 
but  by  prayer,  shows  that  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  failure  is  to  drive  the  soul  to  God. 
not  to  some  public  meeting  to  bewail  our 
misfortunes.  The  vice  of  almost  every 
religious  convocation  is  that  its  quasi- 
confidential  atmosphere  breeds  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  freely  state  private  and  public 
woes.  Even  the  most  select  of  such 
gatherings  becomes  in  this  way  a  menace 
to  that  reticence  which  ought  uniformly 
to  shield  from  the  public  eye  human 
blunders  and  shortcomings. 

“Telling  things”  is  not  the  mere  fault 
of  schoolboy  days.  Children  of  a  larger 
growth  are  guilty  of  the  .same  evil  habit. 
They  who  go  to  Convention  or  Presbv- 
tery  to  tell  of  hardships  and  difficulties 
misplace  their  application  for  relief.  It 
should  be  presented  privately  at  the 
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throne  of  grace.  Thus  public  meetings 
would  become  a  register  of  victories  won 
through  prayer,  and  they  would  impart 
a  normal  inspiration.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  our  intense  anxiety  to 
know  about  people  and  things  warrants 
us  in  insisting  that  the  successful  worker 
shall  report  his  own  triumphs,  for  the 
publicity  which  modern  life  exacts  is  not 
always  healthful.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
demurred  to  the  response  he  seemed 
forced  to  make  on  that  recent  happy  oc¬ 
casion  when  congratulations  from  the 
world  over  were  tendered  him  on  attain¬ 
ing  his  eightieth  birthday:  to  talk  about 
himself  involved  the  violation  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  had  been  advocating  all 
his  life.  So  after  giving  sparingly  an 
item  or  two  of  autobiography,  he  skil¬ 
fully  branched  out  into  impersonal  re¬ 
flections. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  best  speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  are  unconsciously  and 
perhaps  blamelessly  egotistic.  We  are 
indebted  for  positive  help  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  sparkling  and  chatty  disclos¬ 
ures  which  they  unhesitatingly  make  of 
their  ideas  and  doings.  And  yet  this  ab¬ 
sence  of  personal  reserve  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  abnormal.  It  shows  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  genius  or  the  winning  of  fame  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  discount  in  value  for 


the  very  reason  that  there  is  this  accom¬ 
panying  development  of  certain  idiosyn- 
cracies  which  are  not  at  all  desirable. 
Carlyle,  for  example,  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  so  incessantly  that  Froude  found 
it  necessary  on  one  occasion  almost  for¬ 
cibly  to  stop  him  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  it  was  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  utter. 

The  very  intricacies  of  parliamentary 
law  are  pathetic  in  the  witness  which 
they  bear.  Only  in  this  painful  manner 
can  human  loquacity  be  held  in  restraint. 
The  common  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
consideration  of  great  questions  demands 
much  talk:  the  real  need  is  for  much 
thought.  And  all  those  emergencies  of 
life  that  usually  operate  to  loosen  the 
tongue  in  sp)eech,  actually  call  for  more 
of  silence  than  anything  else.  In  the 
entire  literature  of  comfort  where  can 
one  find  a  more  eloquent  record  than 
that  which  is  entered  concerning  the 
three  friends  of  Job:  “So  they  sat  down 
with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days 
and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word 
unto  him :  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was 
very  great !”  The  good  listener,  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  public  conference, 
has  a  distinctive  value  which  may,  in  the 
final  estimate,  be  found  to  exceed  that 
of  many  a  distinguished  speaker. 


Rest 

H  iram  D.  Bacon 


Another  day  has  run  its  varied  course — 

Another  day  has  been  for  better  or  for 
worse ; 

And  to  his  home  the  toiler  wends  his  way 
Rejoicing  in  the  closing  labors  of  the  day; 

Happy  in  the  thoughts  of  home’s  sweet  fare, 
His  mind  unfettered  from  the  world’s  great 
care. 

For  him  the  robin  sings  a  rare  old  song, 

As  toward  his  home  the  toiler  trudges  on ; 

For  him  the  many  minstrels  of  the  night 
Begin  to  tune  their  harps,  as  the  last  light 

Of  day  goes  out ;  for  him  on  every  hand  arise. 
Perfumes,  as  sweet  as  incense  at  the  evening 
sacrifice. 

Borne  on  the  air,  with  sweet  undulations. 
Like  sunset  bells  with  silvery  vibrations. 


His  children’s  voices  come  to  him,  as  in  their 
play. 

They  gather  the  final  fragments  of  the  day. 

I'hus — the  toiler  seeks  his  home  and  rest. 

Rejoicing  that  what  God  gives  last,  is  best. 

The  longest  life  is  but  a  day — we  are  but 
toilers  here ; 

God  help  us  to  hear  the  sweetest  songs,  when 
the  night  of  death  draws  near; 

God  help  us  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  damp¬ 
ening  dews  of  night. 

To  welcome  the  minstrels  of  evening,  because 
they  sing  of  the  light. 

To  hear  the  sunset  voices,  proclaiming  the  last 
to  be  best, 

To  hear  the  master  calling,  “Come  unto 
me  and  rest.” 


A  Twentieth  Century  Good  Samaritan 

Fannie  S.  Bissell 

Not  long  ago  a  well-filled  train  was  the  car.  By  this  time  the  passengers 
speeding  over  the  tracks  toward  a  sub-  were  becoming  interested  in  the  brave 
urban  town.  Among  the  passengers  woman  who  had  imposed  so  trying  a 
were  two  well  dressed  ladies,  sitting  to-  task  upon  herself,  and  those  who  left  the 
gether.  One  was  apparently  ill  and  in  train  at  the  same  station  lingered  about 
need  of  frequent  assistance,  which  the  the  platform  to  see  what  would  follow, 
other  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  There  was  only  this,  that  the  Good  Sa- 
bestow.  However,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  maritan  selected  a  hotel  near  by  where 
found  that  the  supposed  invalid  was  pay-  she  went  with  her  charge  to  remain  until 
ing  the  penalty  of  a  free  use  of  liquor  the  next  morning,  when  hopefully  she 
and  was,  moreover,  a  perfect  stranger  could  start  her  upon  her  homeward  way 
to  the  one  who  was  so  tenderly  minis-  — but  was  it  any  wonder  that  one  warm- 
tering  to  her.  hearted  bystander  followed  them,  de- 

As  the  train  sped  on  it  became  evident  daring  that  he  intended  to  render  any  aid 
to  the  self-appointed  guardian  that  her  in  his  power? 

patient  could  not  reach  her  destination  “When  he  saw  him,  he  had  compas- 
alone  that  night.  Her  resolution  was  sion  on  him,  and  went  to  him  and  bound 
quickly  formed,  and  as  they  approached  up  his  wounds,  p>ouring  in  oil  and  wine, 
a  good-sized  town  she  gathered  up  their  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast  and  brought 
bags  and  wraps  preparatory  to  leaving  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him.” 

The  Coming  End 

Rev.  Akon  H.  Cowles 

The  close  of  all  things  whether  human  avenue,  midway,  shrub,  plant  and  bower, 
or  Divine  is  significant  thro’  the  solemni-  deepening  sadness  settled  upon  the  hearts 
ty  of  attending  conditions.  The  end  of  an  of  the  dispersing  throngs  in  that  thick- 
old  order  of  events  marks  the  beginning  ening  darkness,  for  they  felt  once  more 
of  something  new.  Of  decidedly  se-  afresh,  at  the  ending,  the  weight  of  the 
rious  import  is  the  final  unveiling  of  lingering,  hovering  gloom  cast  by  the 
eternity  to  every  waiting  soul.  national  grief  for  the  beloved  and  mar- 

Two  of  our  great  industrial  exposi-  tyred  chieftain, 
tions  have  come  to  their  close  under  es-  And  so  perhaps  for  us  at  no  distant 
pecial  shadows  of  human  solemnity,  day  on  time’s  dial,  amid  scenes  of  gath- 
When  at  the  midnight  hour  from  the  ering  gloom,  the  end  may  come.  Life 
pinnacle  of  the  highest  turret  of  the  and  its  brightest  happiness  must  come  to 
White  City  beside  the  western  lake,  a  a  close  here  for  the  Eternal  dawning, 
trumpeter  on  due  signal  sounded  the  ter-  Then  shall  occur  the  final  unveiling  of 
mination  of  the  World’s  Fair,  the  mayor  character.  Have  we,  each  a  larger  hope 
of  the  city,  cut  down  by  the  assassin’s  than  our  deeds  to  rest  upon?  Salvation 
bullet,  lay  dead  in  his  home,  awaiting  thro’  Christ  must  be  the  ground  of  that 
the  last  §ad  rites  of  burial  from  sorrow-  hope.  We  shall  soon  be  done  with  the 
ing  Chicago.  Again,  at  the  closing  of  transitory  things  of  this  world,  what 
the  Buffalo  Exposition,  on  the  last  night,  about  the  great  awakening  of  the  soul 
near  the  Temple  of  Music,  the  scene  of  yonder  among  the  Eternal  Verities? 
tragedy,  when  at  the  midnight  signal  If  we  have  assurance  that  we  have 
those  marvelous  illuminations  of  the  done  our  part  fully,  we  can  leave  the 
fair  Rainbow  City  slowly  died  out  for-  rest  with  God.  We  have  sat  in  the  com- 
ever  from  electric  tower,  fountain  basin,  fortable  railway  coach,  behind  the  brave 
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heart  whose  hand  is  at  the  throttle,  so 
we  can  in  some  measure  share  the  Eter¬ 
nal  hope  of  the  author  of  Tales  of  an 
Enffineer  as  we  adapt  from  his  poem, 
“Will  the  Lights  Be  White?” 

Oft  when  I  feel  my  engine  swerve. 

As  o’er  strange  rails  we  fare, 

I  strain  my  eyes  around  the  curve 
For  what  awaits  us  there. 

When  swift  and  free  she  carries  me 
Thro’  yards  unknown  at  night, 

I  look  along  the  line  to  see 
That  all  the  Lamps  are  White. 

Blue  light!  (repair  track)  crippled  car; 
The  green  light  signals  “slow 


The  red  light  is  a  danger  light. 

The  white  light,  “All’s  Well— Go.” 

Again  the  open  fields  we  roam. 

And  when  the  night  is  fair, 

I  gaze  up  in  the  starry  dome 
And  think  of  what  is  there. 

We  cannot  speak  for  those  who  dwell 
Behind  the  curving  sky. 

But  men  of  truth,  God  gives  to  tell 
Of  the  faith  in  which  to  die. 

Swift  towards  life’s  terminal  I  trend. 
The  run  seems  short  to-night, 

God  has  prepared  what’s  at  the  end : 
My  hope — the  Lamps  Are  White. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Child  Jesus  Among  the  Doctors 

George  Matheson 


“They  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them, 
and  asking  them  questions.” — Luke  11:46. 

Had  Jesus,  then^  something  to  learn 
about  God  ?  Yes ;  the  imp>erfect  way  of 
reaching  Him.  The  bird  has  a  perfect 
way  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain 
— it  can  rise  on  the  wing.  But  it  would 
never  be  able  in  its  present  nature  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  our  im- 
perfect  way — the  mode  called  climbing; 
it  would  need  to  learn  that.  Jesus  could 
reach  the  Father  on  the  wing — in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He 
could  mount  by  a  flight  of  intuition  to 
the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens;  could  soar  instantane¬ 
ously  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High.  But  to  climb  into  that  place  as 
we  do,  to  moderate  the  pace  of  reaching 
God,  to  ivalk  to  the  spot  to  which  He  was 
wont  to  fly — this  was  a  hard  thing,  this 
had  to  be  learned.  Jesus  and  the  doctors 
had  both  approached  the  Father;  but 
they  had  travelled  in  different  vehicles. 
Jesus  had  flown  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle;  the  doctors  had  ascended  in  a 
stage-coach,  with  many  halts  by  the  way. 
Jesus  wished  to  learn  the  slow  mode  of 
conveyance  which  the  doctors  had.  He 
could  only  learn  it  by  travelling  with 
them  awhile.  He  came  into  their  temple 


to  practice  their  method.  Very  likely  He 
found  it  arduous  work,  more  arduous 
than  you  would  have  found  it.  For  one 
accustomed  to  the  wing  the  travelling  by 
land  must  be  irksome.  But  the  doctors 
of  the  earthly  temple  travel  by  land; 
therefore  Jesus  said,  “I  will  do  so  too.” 

And  yet,  Thou  Child-Jesus,  methinks 
the  doctors  learned  more  from  Thee  than 
Thou  didst  from  them.  When  I  study  in 
the  temple  of  earth  amid  the  doctors, 
what  I  need  most  is  a  glimpse  of  Thee. 
I  am  always  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
instincts  of  the  child.  I  pride  myself  on 
the  evidences  of  my  toil — of  my  long 
climbing.  I  point  to  the  tear  and  wear 
the  journey  has  cost  me — -to  the  weary 
feet,  to  the  soiled  garments.  I  magnify 
the  laborious  tread  of  my  reason ;  I  pity 
the  ease  of  the  child’s  movement  on  the 
wing.  And  yet,  if  I  could  get  the  child 
into  my  temple,  I  should  travel  better. 
If  I  had  more  faith,  my  reason  might 
be  less  laborious,  but  it  would  be  more 
clear.  Bring  the  child  into  Thy  temple 
courts,  nay,  come  Thyself  into  these 
temple  courts.  Thou  Child-Jesus !  Stand 
again  among  the  doctors  of  our  day,  and 
ask  the  questions  which  belong  to  open¬ 
ing  life!  Stand  again  among  the  doc¬ 
tors  with  the  freshness  of  morning's 
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glow !  Show  them  the  vision  of  the  round  the  family  altar !  Plant  anew  the 

dawn!  Bring  to  their  remembrance  the  seeds  sown  in  their  Bethlehem;  nay, 

faith  at  a  mother’s  knee !  Recall  to  them  clear  away  the  accretions,  and  they  will 

the  memories  of  home  I  Remind  them  find  that  the  seeds  have  never  ceased  to 

of  youth’s  enthusiasms !  Revive  in  their  grow !  The  Temple  of  Science  will  be 

hearts  the  image  of  things  once  conse-  beautiful  when  it  has  numbered  among 

crated — of  the  old  church,  the  old  Sab-  the  doctors  a  Child-Jesus. 

bath  school,  the  old  group  that  gathered  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Religious  Review 


The  death  of  Dr.  Talmage  has  natu¬ 
rally  called  forth  tributes  from  papers  of 
all  denominations.  In  general  there  is 
a  singular  unanimity  in  the  estimate  of 
both  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  this 
forceful  man.  The  Presbyterian  Banner 
devotes  more  than  a  page  to  a  summary 
of  his  career  and  an  able  analysis  of  his 
f)ower,  which  it  finds  unique  and  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  his  intellectual  out¬ 
fit  ; 

He  was  not  an  original  thinker  or  a  good 
logician.  He  was  not  a  scholar.  His  writings 
are  all  ephemeral ;  they  have  been  iinniensely 
popular,  but  their  day  will  be  short.  Stranger 
still,  he  was  not  a  specially  pleasing  speaker. 
His  voice  was  rough  and  rasping,  and  some 
found  it  almost  painful  to  hear  him.  Yet 
he  had  the  great  virtue  of  always  being  easily 
heard,  and  his  delivery  was  often  intense  and 
dramatic.  Where,  then,  lay  his  power?  for 
no  hostile  critic  ever  doubted  that  the  man 
had  tremendous  power.  It  lay,  first,  in  his 
common  sense,  which  is  after  all  the  most 
uncommon  and  rarest  sense.  He  saw  right  into 
the  heart  of  things  and  seized  vital  points.  He 
laid  hold  of  everything  at  the  practical  end 
and  brought  it  to  bear  on  daily  life.  Upon 
every  subject  he  framed  such  judgments  as 
hit  the  common  mind  and  fit  the  universal 
heart.  He  had  an  uncommon  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  knew  just  what  it  needed. 
His  sermons  were  far  removed  from  theologi¬ 
cal  abstractions  and  brought  religion  home  to 
every  man’s  business  and  bosom.  He  made 
religion  a  thing  of  life,  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Everybody  understood  just  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  The  technical  jargon  and  abstruse  rea¬ 
soning  that  make  some  pulpits  a  solemn  in¬ 
comprehensibility  to  their  hearers  never  en¬ 
tered  his  pulpit.  He  preached  as  the  Master 
did  in  the  language  of  every  day  and  made 
religion  as  real  and  practical  as  ploughing 
and  reaping,  as  businass  and  bread. 

Another  source  of  Dr.  Talmage’s  success 
was  his  power  of  expression.  He  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  of  language.  Every  thought  in 
his  fertfla  brain  sh£g;>ed  itself  into  picturesque 


and  graphic  speech.  He  was  an  artist  in  words, 
and  every  thought  of  his  became  a  picture. 
.  .  .  .  But  Dr.  Talmage  had  some  deeper 
secret  and  source  of  power  than  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  graphic  speech.  No  arts  of  oratory 
and  devices  of  rhetoric  will  account  for  his 
work.  A  mountebank,  a  mere  verbal  trickster, 
as  some  thought  him,  he  was  not.  He  had 
deep  convictions  that  were  born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  divine  message  that  fits  the  human 
heart.  He  believed  in  the  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  proclaimed  it  with  rare  power  and 
persuasiveness.  He  always  preached  the  old 
gospel  and  never  invented  any  new  theology 
of  his  own.  At  times  he  was  a  flaming  apostle 

and  spoke  with  a  tongue  of  fire . 

He  contributed  nothing  to  the  intellectual  bat¬ 
tle  the  gospel  is  maintaining  against  the  as¬ 
saults  of  agnosticism.  But  he  wrote  his  name 
in  something  more  lasting  than  water.  His 
preaching  and  sermons  have  saved  and 
strengthened  and  comforted  multitudes  of 
souls  in  many  lands.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier 
and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Congregationalist,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  not  especially  sympathetic 
with  the  character  of  Dr.  Talmage’s 
preaching,  finds  that  it  was  useful  pre¬ 
cisely  where  the  Banner  deems  it  weak: 

One  of  the  best  things  we  have  heard  said 
of  his  sermons  was  the  report  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  overheard  between  some  Anarchists, 
one  of  whom  said  that  Dr.  Talmage  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  their  doctrines, 
because  so  many  people  read  his  sermons  and 
were  made  hopeful  and  contented  by  them. 

In  general  the  fact  that  Dr.  Talmage 
preached  “the  old-fashioned  gospel”  is 
warmly  emphasized.  The  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  says  of  his  sermons : 

If  they  were  not  literature  for  the  cultured 
and  critical,  they  were  better  than  that:  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  Bible  and  religien  that  were  in¬ 
structive,  attractive,  and  profitable  to  the 
masses  of  this  and  other  lands.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Kerr  is  quoted  in  the  Richmond  Times  at 
saying  of  him,  and  we  believe  most  justly: 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DaWitt  Taltnag*  hot  long 
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been  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  men. 
No  minister  of  his  generation  could  draw  such 
crowds,  nor  had  so  many  who  read  his  printed 
sermons  every  week.  I  had  known  Dr.  Tal- 
mage  for  many  years,  and  esteemed  him  high¬ 
ly.  He  had  a  marvelous  imagination  and  dra¬ 
matic  power,  and  was  sound  in  the  gospel.  I 
never  heard  or  saw  a  word  from  him  that 
savored  of  the  new  theology,  nor  any  other 
heresy.  He  believed  in  God’s  word  and  preached 
it.  He  had  long  been  a  migbty  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  had  done  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time  to  maintain  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  mas.ses  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture.” 

So  the  Weekly  Witne.ss,  admitting;  that 
Dr.  Talmage  “was  not  a  superlatively 
great  preacher,”  and  also  that  “his  ser¬ 
mons  were  not  deeply  spiritual,”  yet  gives 
him  a  high  place  as  a  teacher  of  truth. 

While  he  was  not  nearly  as  able  a  man  as 
Beecher  in  other  respects  he  excelled  him  in 
his  power  of  word  painting  and  in  the  faculty 
for  making  his  sermons  readable.  He  also 
greatly  excelled  Beecher  in  reverence  for  the 
truth  of  God.  Beecher  started  well,  but  grad¬ 
ually  fell  away  from  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
through  giving  too  much  scope  to  the  ratioci¬ 
nations  of  his  own  mind — allowing  himself 
to  reason  about  matters  which  are  manifestly 
beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason.  Talmage 
did  not  follow  this  bad  example,  but  to  the 
last  remained  loyal  to  the  gospel  of  Christ — 
although  it  seems  foolish  to  many  pious  phil¬ 
osophers  of  our  day  as  it  did  to  the  heathen 
Greeks  of  Paul’s  day. 

The  Herald  and  Pre.shyter  finds  the 
same  value  in  his  sermons: 

Peculiar,  picturesque  and  sensational  in  their 
construction,  they  have  always  bean  evangeli¬ 
cal.  No  syllable  has  ever  detracted  from  the 
absolute  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  or 
from  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
only  Saviour  of  sinful  men. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  sounds  a  like 
note: 

The  permanency  of  his  work  is  something 
that  no  one  can  estimate.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  measure  him  by  the  ordinary  standards  of 
life.  As  an  upbuilder  he  was  a  failure,  but 
his  influence  upon  and  through  others  tran¬ 
scends  limit.  Oratory  is  the  power  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention.  Judged  by  that  stand¬ 
ard  Dr.  Talmage  ranks  with  Whitefield.  Those 
who  heard  him  in  the  height  of  his  power 
heard  a  man  unique  in  the  history  of  pulpit  elo¬ 
quence.  It  must  always  remain  to  his  credit 
that  in  an  age  of  skepticism  he  never  swerved 
from  the  old  faith.  His  gospel  was  that  of 
the  New  Testament — plain,  positive  and  de- 
liverad  with  an  unction  peculiarly  his  own. 


The  Independent,  however,  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  Dr.  Talmage  “the  typical  sensa¬ 
tional  preacher  in  America”  (which  as 
Dr.  Cuvier  has  told  us.  Dr.  Talmage  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  glad  to  admit), 
finds  his  itifiuence  on  the  whole  more 
than  doubtful : 

By  an  infirmity  of  his  mind,  of  which  he 
took  sufficient  advantage,  he  was  unable  to  sec 
the  value  of  the  verities,  and  he  felt  under  no 
obligation  to  investigate  the  truth  of  what  he 

could  use  to  eflcct  in  an  address . 

He  was  a  lovable,  kindly,  brilliant,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  man,  who  said  many  good  things  and 
doubtless  did  much  miscellaneous  good,  but 
who  left  behind  him  no  permanent  influence 
of  value.  Such  men  do  not  add  to  the  re¬ 
spect  which  the  Church  holds  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  yet  we  doubt  not  that  a  multitude 
of  people  have  been  helped  and  inspired  by  his 
work. 

Yet  it  may  be  asked  how  a  man  not  of 
extraordinary  ability  could  have  tri¬ 
umphantly  held  his  own  for  twenty  years 
between  two  such  pulpit  giants  as  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  with  the 
brilliant  and  beloved  Dr.  Storrs  not  far 
away.  The  secret  may  perhaps  be  found 
quite  as  much  in  his  compelling  optimism 
as  in  his  sensationalism.  To  the  very 
roots  of  his  being  he  was  profoundly  con¬ 
fident  that  God  was  going  to  succeed 
notxvithstanding:  that  human  nature  was 
going  to  come  out  all  right.  There  was 
a  jubilant  note  not  only  in  his  preaching, 
but  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  ;  the  people  flocked  to  his  church 
not  more  to  be  tickled  and  stirred  up 
than  to  be  consoled  by  this  strong  confi¬ 
dence,  It  shall  be  zvcll. 

The  Christian  Advocate  finds  Dr.  Tal¬ 
mage  a  man  of  many  abilities : 

This  extraordinary  spectacular  pulpit  and 
platform  orator,  whose  strident  voice  was 
heard  round  the  world,  and  whose  affable  per¬ 
sonality  secured  him  popularity  where  his  ora¬ 
torical  peculiarities  would  have  been  repellent. 
Whoever  intimates  that  Dr.  Talmage  was  not 
a  man  of  ordinary  ability,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
incompetent  of  deciding  such  a  question.  Had 
he  become  a  jury  lawyer  he  would  have  made 
a  tran.scendent  success.  He  was  witty,  humor¬ 
ous,  and  could  be  pathetic.  It  was  stated  some 
years  ago  by  a  newspaper  critic  that  Talmage 
iiad  ‘‘every  (|ualification  but  pathos.”  He  had 
never  heard  him.  His  friends  induced  him  to 
go,  and  he  wept  like  a  child  at  one  of  the 
simple,  homely  stories  which  Dr.  Talmage  told 
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of  home  life,  and  the  tribute  he  paid  to  the 
value  of  the  mother  to  family  life. 

Dr.  Talmage’s  methods  of  sermon 
making  were  unique,  adds  the  Advocate : 

The  sermon  that  he  preached  on  any  Sab¬ 
bath  was  not  the  one  prepared  the  preceding 
week.  He  was  obliged  to  complete  the  text  of 
his  discourses  in  advance  that  they  might  be 
stereotyped  and  sent  out  in  time  to  appear  as 
though  they  were  preached  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before.  Talmage’s  memory  was 
prodigious;  his  imagination  marvelous;  his 
powers  of  language  such  as  to  justify  without 
any  qualification  the  allegation  that  he  was  a 
genius.  He  composed  his  discourses  as  he 
walked  his  room,  declaiming  them  to  his  ste¬ 
nographer,  sometimes  with  almost  the  vehem¬ 
ence  of  public  speech.  One  of  his  stenograph- 
ser  informed  us  that  when  he  assisted  him. 
Dr.  Talmage’s  habit  while  dictating,  if  he 
thought  of  anything  in  any  particular  book, 
was  to  drag  the  book  suddenly  from  the  shelf, 
dictate  from  it  what  he  wished,  in  his  own 
language  to  embody  the  fact  or  historical 
statement,  and  immediately  to  tear  out  of  the 
book  the  page,  his  object  being  to  make  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  he  ever  had  that  thought  again 
and  went  to  the  book  to  get  it  he  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  leaf  was  torn  out,  and  therefore 
would  not  repeat  himself.  To  prepare  these 
sermons  and  then  return  to  the  sermon  which 
was  sent  out  and  deliver  it  so  as  to  agree  with 
the  report  was  an  extraordinary  feat.  He 
would,  however,  sometimes  depart  from  what 
he  had  prepared. 

The  Christian  Work  thus  pays  its 
tribute  to  the  man  who,  if  not  the 
founder,  was  an  early  editor  of  that 
paper : 

It  is  impossible  to  record  the  death  of  such 
a  notable  man  and  preacher  without  recurring 
to  his  extraordinary  gifts  and  his  remarkable 
personality.  As  editor  of  this  paper  for  a 
period  of  two  years  he  infused  his  brilliant 
rhetoric,  his  earne.stness  and  his  peculiarities 
into  these  pages.  As  preacher  he  was  sensa¬ 
tional  simply  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  drew  the  crowds,  who  were  always  ready 
to  listen  to  him.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case 
Dr.  Talmage  was  a  convener  of  multitudes 
rather  than  a  builder  up  of  an  organized 
church.  Indeed,  Dr.  Talmage  was  perhaps  un¬ 
justly  blamed  because  his  church  gave  nothing 
to  foreign  missions.  This  very  fact,  however, 
illustrates  the  other  fact  that  Dr.  Talmage’s 
audience,  vast  as  it  was.  was  an  aggregation 
of  individuals  rather  than  a  strongly  organized 
church.  Such  a  gathering  gave  little — so  little 
that  concerts  and  fairs  and  many  outside  ef¬ 
forts  were  necessary  to  make  the  receipts  bal¬ 
ance  the  expenses.  Passing  this  phase  of  the 
matter,  however,  it  remains  to  be  said  that 
Dr.  Talmage  was  a  man  of  a  cordial  and  at¬ 
tractive  personality,  a  preacher  of  rare  force, 
whose  tropes  and  metaphors  and  whose  pre¬ 


sentation  of  “the  Old  Gospel’’  attracted  thou¬ 
sands.  He  passes  away  and  leaves  a  record 
as  unique  as  the  personality  of  the  man.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  his  preaching  will  always  vary;  but 
the  fact  that,  like  a  genius,  he  was  himself 
alone,  and  there  never  can  be  another,  will 
always  remain  undisputed.  He  has  left 
books  of  essays  and  sermons,  and  these  will 
command  the  attention  of  the  later  generation 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  public  mind  has  for  some  time 
been  greatly  exercised  by  reports  of  in¬ 
humanities  practiced  by  our  army  in  the 
Philippines,  and  certain  papers  oi  high 
repute  and  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
government  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Spain  believe  themselves  to 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  the  seri¬ 
ous  investigation  which  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  one  stage  of  which,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  by  court  martial  of  Major  Waller’s 
conduct,  is  now  closed.  In  general  the 
religious  papers  have  not  as  yet  made 
comment  on  the  matter,  preferring  no 
doubt  to  wait  until  the  facts  have  been 
made  public  by  the  trial  of  General 
Smith,  under  whose  orders  Major  Wal¬ 
ler  committed  many  acts  of  inhumanity. 
The  Post  of  this  city,  among  many  bitter 
denunciations  of  government,  still  ap¬ 
pears  to  doubt  its  good  faith  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  these  investigations: 

Until  recently,  however,  all  charges  of  mis¬ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  American  troops 
have  been  swept  aside,  on  the  ground  that 
one  must  not  criticise  the  “defenders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty,”  who  were  facing  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy.  The  Secretary  of  War  him¬ 
self,  in  a  document  sent  to  the  Senate  only  a 
short  time  ago,  denied  that  there  had  been 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  camp-fol¬ 
lowers.  Now,  however,  almost  overnight, 
there  has  come  a  change  in  the  situation  which 
makes  this  question  of  what  the  Americans  have 
done  to  the  Filipinos  the  foremost  issue  of  the 
day,  and  one  which  has  stirred  even  Imperial¬ 
istic  newspapers  to  protest.  There  has  never 
been  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  truth  like  murder,  will  out. 

After  reciting  at  some  length  alleged 
atrocities  which  it  assumes  to  be  proven. 
The  Post  very  properly  calls  on  its  ad¬ 
herents  to  help  in  the  work  of  investiga¬ 
tion  : 

If  necessary,  the  Administration  should  re¬ 
sort  to  other  means  than  the  usual  official 
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channels  of  information,  to  obtain  the  facts 
in  these  cases.  In  whatever  measures  it  takes 
to  investigate  the  outrages  now  reported  from 
so  many  quarters,  it  should  have  the  warmest 
support  of  the  friends  of  the  army  and  the 
relatives  of  the  men  who  are  enlisted  in  it. 
They  should  be  the  first  to  wish  to  shield  the 
army  from  the  temptations  which  seem  to  turn 
good  men  into  barbarians  and  torturers,  the 
instant  that  unlimited  powers  over  men  of 
another  skin  are  bestowed  upon  them. 

A  fairer  presentation  of  the  attitude  of 
government  in  this  matter  is  given  by 
the  Commercial  Advertiser:  * 

President  Roosevelt  has  taken  precisely  the 
action  which  was  to  have  been  expected  of 
him  in  regard  to  the  charges  of  inhuman  con¬ 
duct  by  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  toward 
the  natives.  In  doing  .so  he  has  made  no  new 
departure  but  has  simply  followed  up  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  Secretary  Root  has  been  pursuing 
for  several  months.  The  .secretary  enumer¬ 
ates  the  various  steps  he  has  taken  in  this 
direction,  in  the  opening  part  of  his  cable 
message  of  yesterday  to  Gen.  Chaffee,  showing 
that  from  the  moment  such  charges  were  made 
he  instituted  proceedings  to  have  them  in¬ 
vestigated  and  the  guilty  punished.  His  letters 
and  cable  messages  to  Gen.  Chaffee,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  March  4,  March  24  and  April  2,  arc 
all  in  line  with  the  urgent  and  emphatic  mes¬ 
sage  which  was  sent  yesterday,  backed  with 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 

Then  reviewing  Secretary  Root’s  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Senate  of  February  19,  show¬ 
ing  the  careful  investigation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  every  charge  of  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  as  they  were  brought  in,  and 
showing  also  the  peculiar  atrocities  which 
the  Filipinos  practiced  upon  our  soldiers, 
and  how  the  testimony  of  Major  Waller 
led  to  the  cable  message  of  the  President 
to  General  Chaffee,  the  Commercial 
adds: 

That  this  message  will  command  the  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  the  American  people  goes 
without  saying.  It  has  that  note  of  manly 
sincerity  and  strict  justice  peculiar  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  In  commenting  last  week 
upon  the  appalling  charges  of  savagery  which 
were  made  in  the  Gardener  report  we  said  that 
the  government  acting  through  the  War  De¬ 
partment  could  “be  depended  upon  absolutely 
to  deal  fairly  in  all  instances,  to  set  out  the  full 
truth,  and  to  inllict  strict  and  stern  justice 
upon  the  guilty.”  This  is  precisely  what  the 
President  demands.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  improve  upon  the  way  in  which  Secretary 
Root  states  it  at  the  close  of  his  message  to 
Gen.  Chaffee . 

For  the  results  of  an  inquiry  conducted  upon 


that  basis  the  country  can  wait  safely  before 
making  up  its  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  or  as  to  the  general  character  of  its 
army  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  gives  good 
advice  at  this  exciting  juncture: 

While  the  investigation  is  pending  the  people 
should  suspend  judgment  and  not  indulge  in 
angry  or  vituperative  comment.  When  all  of 
the  facts  arc  known  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
case  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  now  seems. 
There  must  be  another  side  to  the  story,  or 
the  court-martial  would  not  have  acquitted 
Major  Waller.  It  is  not  just  or  seemly  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  believe  ill  of  our  army  and  navy. 
The  inquiry  must  be  unsparing  and  thorough, 
of  course,  as  the  President  directs,  and  if  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  has  been  tarnished 
by  a  few  brutes  in  uniform  the  stain  must  be 
washed  out  by  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
guility,  just  as  Great  Britain  cleared  its  name 
by  the  execution  of  two  murderous  Australian 
officers  in  South  Africa.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be 
given  to  our  own  country  and  our  own  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  Independent,  in  a  careful  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Seamy  Side  of  War,  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  war  anything 
but  inhuman : 

Yet  our  Christian  civilization  attempts  to 
make  the  barbarism  of  war  less  barbaric.  It 
has  evidently  been  the  purpose  of  those  in 
charge  of  military  affairs  in  South  Africa  and 
the  Philippines  to  make  the  conduct  of  these 
wars  as  humane  as  possible.  British  and 
.Americans  have  claimed  that  never  before  has 
a  war  been  carried  on  so  mercifully,  and  on 
the  whole  we  believe  that  this  is  true.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  worst  barbarities  of  wliich  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  guilty  in  the  late  Chinese  war  have 
not  been  jiaralleled.  And  yet  we  are  now 
learning  that,  however  those  in  charge  of  war 
may  try  to  liank  the  fires  of  Hell,  they  will 
burst  out  at  'times  with  appalling  fury. 

Then  discussing  the  case  of  Major 
Waller  and  the  report  of  Major  Gar¬ 
dener  as  both  matters  for  much  serious 
concern,  The  Independent  seeks  for  the 
real  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Philippines. 
It  finds  it  in  the  attitude  of  our  army 
toward  a  race  it  deems  inferior: 

We  believe  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace 
in  the  Philippines  has  been  that  sentiment  oi 
contempt  for  the  people  expressed  in  the  word 
niggers,  applied  to  them  so  generally  in  the 
army.  People  that  you  despise  and  nickname 
will  not  love  you ;  they  will  probably  fight  you. 
It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  sentiment  should 
be  general  in  the  army.  Its  officers  are  edu- 
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cated  at  West  Point,  where,  of  old,  the  South-  curse  of  the  army  and  of  this  war.  This  un- 

ern  sentiment  toward  the  negro  as  essentially  moral  attitude  of  the  army  finds  further  illus- 

inferior  and  servile  has  been  cultivated  by  the  tration  in  its  prevalent  sentiment  of  protection 
large  Southern  contingent  of  officers  and  ca-  toward  the  twin  evils  that  curse  the  army, 
dets.  Then  the  army  has  been  recruited  in  which  President  Roosevelt  has  had  late  occa- 
large  part  from  that  more  vagrant  element  in  sion  to  condemn,  drunkenness  and  licentious- 
our  population  which  despises  the  negro  all  ness. 

the  more  as  it  has  less  occasion  to  honor  itself.  But  such  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Government 
To  such  people,  who  take  pride  in  the  acci-  at  Washington,  or  of  the  civil  government  on- 

dental  superiority  of  their  color,  with  Anglo-  ducted  by  Mr.  Taft . We  arc  Ic- 

Saxon  haughtiness  and  rudeness,  the  brown  veloping  a  system  of  self-government  which 
Filipino  is  a  nigger,  hardly  human,  fit  to  be  will  result  either  in  a  willing  acceptance  of 

killed.  That  sentiment  is  prevalent,  if  not  American  colonial  protection  or  in  independ- 

predominant,  in  the  army.  It  is  the  chief  nice. 
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A  Memory  of  Dr.  Tal- 
mage 

In  the  year  i8 —  I  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I  ex¬ 
changed  w'ith  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  that  city.  I  spent 
tne  Sunday  as  the  guest  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Ogden.  We  had  two  services 
in  the  church,  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  I 
wanted  to  hear  Dr.  Storrs.  Mrs.  Ogden 
said  “No;  you  have  often  heard  Dr. 
Storrs.  Go  and  hear  Talmage.”  I 
said  “Talmage!  No.  I  might  as  well 
go  to  a  circus.”  But  she  persuaded  me, 
and  at  last  I  went  with  one  of  her  sons. 
It  was  a  rainy  night,  such  as  we  often 
have  in  May.  We  walked  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  until  we  reached  and  went  into  a 
huge  building.  It  was  immense.  Two 
galleries  rose  one  above  another.  We 
were  early.  The  people  began  to  pour 
in.  One  after  another  they  came.  Many 
were  there  who  had  evidently  seen  better 
days.  In  the  seat  in  front  of  us  were  a 
row  of  women  in  worn  and  faded  black. 
The  aisles  began  to  fill ;  chairs  and  stools 
were  brought  in.  Soon  the  great  organ 
began  to  fill  the  huge  church  with  its 
vibrations. 


I  looked  around.  The  pulpit  was  still 
empty.  From  descriptions  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  I  half  expected  that  the  minister 
would  appear  suddenly  in  a  strange  way ; 
but  he  did  not  come.  I  had  time  to 
think  and  wonder  what  had  drawn  to¬ 
gether  on  that  rainy  night  such  an  im¬ 
mense  audience. 

At  last  Dr.  Talmage  came  in,  with 
an  umbrella  beneath  his  arm,  and  re¬ 
moving  his  slouched  hat  he  sat  down. 
The  organ  ceased.  The  sudden  stillness 
was  impressive.  Quietly  the  minister 
engaged  in  private  prayer.  But  soon  he 
rose  and  asked  the  audience  to  pray  with 
him.  We  all  bowed  in  prayer.  Every 
one  seemed  to  join  in  his  devotional  ex¬ 
pressions.  Then  followed  the  reading 
of  a  hymn ;  and  then  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  then  a  longer  prayer  comprehensive, 
earnest  and  simple.  Then  another  hymn 
was  announced,  followed  by  the  text 
from  which  Dr.  Talmage  preached  a 
sermon. 

One  passage  of  the  sermon  I  vividly 
recollect.  He  said  “You  remember,  my 
brethren,  the  place  where  I  was  born 
and  where  I  was  raised.  It  was  in  Som¬ 
erville,  New  Jersey,  as  I  have  often  i^old 
you  :  a  little  village.  It  had  two  or  three 
churches.  One  was  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  My  father  and  mother 
attended  that  chtirch,  but  were  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  it.  We  all  listened  to  the  preach- 
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ing  of  a  good,  strong,  dull  man.  He  was 
very,  very  good  and  very,  very  strong, 
and  very,  very  dull.  His  name  was  John 
Jacob  Van  Derberg,  He  preached  and  he 
preached  for  twenty  years.  At  last  he 
preached  his  ‘farewell  sermon.’  He  said : 
‘I  have  preached  and  preached  and 
preached  in  vain !  You  have  listened  to 
me  apparently  with  interest,  but  there 
have  been  no  conversions,  no  conver¬ 
sions  !  I  have  wished  it  were  otherwise, 
but  my  ministry  has  been  a  failure! 
Worse  and  worse,  it  has  been  a  dead 
failure!’  Mr.  Van  Derberg  retired  and 
soon  after  died, 

“Then  there  came  a  young  man  to  be 
his  successor.  He  preached  for  a  few 
Sundays  and  there  came  ‘a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion.’  At  the  next  communion,  there 
stood  up,  crowding  the  broad  aisle  of  the 
little  church  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  two 
hundred  who  were  to  unite  with  the 
church  membership.  Among  them  were 
my  dear  father  and  mother.  Of  these 
two  hundred,  all  but  six  (6)  dated  their 
first  religious  impressions  to  some  ser¬ 
mon  of  good,  strong,  dull  John  Jacob 
Van  Derberg! 

“My  father  and  mother  are  in  heaven 
now,  and  don't  you  suppose  they  have 
found  their  old  pastor?  Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  thanked  him  with  all 
their  hearts  ?  Don’t  you  suppose  that  to¬ 
gether  they  have  fallen  down  before 
their  dear  Saviour  and  have  thanked 
Him  that  He  had  given  them  a  new 
heart  and  put  a  right  spirit  within 
them  ?” 

My  mind  was  changed.  I  saw  that 
the  men  and  women  who  filled  this  great 
church  were  not  a  restless  crowd,  merely 
eager  for  a  new  sensation.  They  were 
those  who  needed  and  had  learned  where 
to  find  the  uplifting  hope  and  strength 
that  came  through  the  words  of  this 
high  minded,  sincere,  large  hearted  min¬ 
ister  of  Jesus  Christ! 

As  I  rose  to  leave  the  house,  I  saw  the 
only  man  in  all  the  assembly  that  I 
knew.  He  was  an  over  sensitive  min¬ 
ister.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  be 


there  ?  He  asked  me  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  adding  “I  come  here  every  Svmday 
night  and  never  leave  without  carrying 
with  me  new  lessons  of  courage  and 
faith  and  hope.” 

Anson  Judd  Upson. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1902. 

Amity  Conference  on 
Missions 

The  twelfth  annual  Conference  on 
Missions  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church, 
which  was  held  on  April  7,  8  and  9, 
was  well  attended  and  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest.  The  purpose  of  these  Confer¬ 
ences  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  charitable  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  all  forward  move¬ 
ments  for  Christian  evangelization  and 
social  betterment.  The  sessions  of  the 
Conference  are  arranged  for  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings,  with  suppyer  served 
between,  to  which  all  are  invited  to  re¬ 
main.  There  are  no  morning  sessions. 
The  programme  at  each  session  consists 
of  an  opening  exposition  of  Scripture 
setting  forth  some  principle  of  mission¬ 
ary  activity,  followed  by  two  or  three 
addresses  descriptive  of  -  practical  mis¬ 
sionary  or  philanthropic  enterprise.  The 
addresses  are  followed  by  general 
discussion  in  which  all  are  free  to  partici¬ 
pate.  The  scope  of  the  Conference  is 
wide;  all  denominations  are  included  in 
its  outlook,  and  the  programme  compre¬ 
hends  a  larger  variety  of  topics  than  is 
shown  in  similar  conferences,  including, 
beside  distinctively  missionary  work,  so¬ 
cial  and  preventive  work  as  well. 

Among  the  topics  this  year  were  The 
Christian’s  Duty  Toward  the  Outcast, 
The  City’s  Young  Criminals,  Industrial 
work  among  the  Southern  Negroes,  The 
care  and  treatment  of  Female  Misde¬ 
meanants,  The  Lincoln  House  Play-Work 
System,  Foreign  Missions  and  Immigra¬ 
tion,  The  McAll  Mission,  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sions  at  Home  and  Abroad,  The  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  The  Relation  of 
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Young  People  to  the  Missionary  Prob¬ 
lem,  The  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion,  Modern  Evangelism,  The  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Christianity,  Something  more 
Fundamental  than  Kindness,  and  The 
Conquest  of  Faith. 

Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Sydney  flerbert  Cox  of  Pethany  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  ;  Rev.  Robert  R.  \\  bite 
of  Faitli  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  McBride  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society ;  Rev.  Winfred  R.  Ack- 
ert  of  \’crmllye  Chapel ;  Rev.  Allan  Mc¬ 
Neill  of  Union  Church,  Ridgefield  Park, 
X.  J. ;  Rev.  Lindsay  B.  Longacre  of  the 
Metropolitan  Temple;  Rev.  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Mount  Vernon ;  Rev.  Dr. 
George  K.  Allen  of  the  Amity  Church ; 
Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root  of  the  Elmwood 
Temple,  Providence,  R.  1. ;  Rev.  Samuel 
Z.  Batten  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Morris¬ 
town,  X.  J. ;  Miss  A.  X.  Smith  of  the 
Heartsease  Home;  Mr.  Orrin  B.  Booth 
of  the  Rescue  Society ;  ilr.  David  Wil¬ 
lard  of  The  Children’s  House ;  Hon  Rob¬ 
ert  Lloyd  Smith  of  Oakland,  Tex. ;  Mr. 
William  Clark  of  Gordon  House;  Miss 
A.  L.  Woodbridge  of  the  Isaac  T.  Hop- 
])cr  Home;  Mr.  Robert  K.  Speer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ijoard  of  Foreign  Missions; 
Mrs.  Rol)ert  Harris  of  Xew  York;  Mrs. 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist;  ^ir.  W.  H.  Tinker  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Travers  of  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Union ;  Mr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely  of 
the  League  for  Political  Education ;  Mr. 
Mornay  Williams,  President  Xew  York 
Juvenile  Asylum;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ  of  the  China  Island  Mission ;  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Woods  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Benson,  of  Ko- 
waliga,  Ala. ;  Rev.  Leighton  Williams 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Clark  of  the  Amity 
House. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  these  Con¬ 
ferences  is  the  cordial  hospitality  and  so¬ 
cial  fellowship  manifested  at  the  suppers 
served  between  the  sessions.  Guests 
numbering  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  were  entertained  each  evening  and 


a  number  of  addresses  were  made  at  the 
supper  tables. 

Special  interest  attached  this  year  to 
the  exercises  of  the  closing  day.  These 
were  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  6f  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  which  was 
described  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Evangelist.  The  Brotherhood  is  con¬ 
templating  the  commencement  of  an 
active  evangelistic  propaganda  on  the 
Brotherhood  basis  and  the  organization 
of  local  Brotherhoods  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

W.  L. 

A  Kansas  Evangelist 

I  promised  in  my  last  letter  to  tell  you 
of  the  splendid  equipment  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  evangelistic  work  possessed  by 
by  Mr.  Milan  B.  Williams.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  now  a  Kansan,  having  last 
October  purchased  a  home  in  Winfield, 
Kan. 

More  than  forty-one  years  ago  Milan 
B.  Williams  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  an  infidel,  but  he  had  an 
earnest  Christian  mother.  When  he  was 
alx)Ut  nineteen  years  old  he  and  his  older 
brother  were  brought  to  Christ  in  a 
union  meeting  held  by  Evangelist  E.  E. 
Davidson.  The  infidel  father  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  them  into  the  fold.  The  night  of 
Milan’s  conversion  his  mother  took  him 
to  a  corner  of  her  room  and  showed  him 
the  place  where  she  had  knelt  each  day 
and  pleaded  with  God  for  her  wayward 
boy.  The  spot  is  sacred  to  him  even  to 
this  day. 

Two  fellow-clerks  in  the  dry-goods 
store  in  which  he  worked  interested 
>x>ung  Williams  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
By  this  time  he  had  married  and  was 
living  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  joined 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  work  of  distributing  dodgers  on  the 
street  corners.  He  soon  began  to  take 
part  in  the  devotional  meetings,  where 
he  showed  some  ability  as  a  speaker. 
One  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  says,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  services  at  a  country  church, 
and  was  so  overcome  by  seeing  so  large 
an  audience  that  his  sermon  took  wings. 
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and  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  relat 
his  own  experience. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  he  pursued  his 
Bible  studies  with  more  vigor  than  ever, 
realizing  now  how  ignorant  he  was  of 
the  Word. 

After  two  years’  stay  in  Rochester  he 
was  called  to  the  General  Secretaryship 
of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Here  he  did  most  acceptable  work  re¬ 
organizing  and  building  up  this  Associa¬ 
tion  into  a  live  working  body  of  Chris¬ 
tian  young  men. 

Then  he  went  West  and  served  three 
years  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  where  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  gratifying  success.  After  that  he 
was  called  by  the  Georgia  State  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  State  Secretaryship.  By  this 
time,  as  the  result  of  his  own  Christian 
growth,  his  enlarging  experience  in  the 
work  and  the  blessing  of  God,  he  had 
become  a  powerful  speaker,  and  his  ser¬ 
vices  were  in  demand  in  six  or  seven 
neighboring  States  as  well  as  in  Georgia. 
He  was  called  so  frequently  to  attend 
conventions  and  men’s  meetings  and 
other  public  gatherings  that  he  decided 
to  resign  the  State  Secretaryship  and  de¬ 
vote  his  time  entirely  to  platform  and 
public  work.  He  began  evangelistic 
work  in  a  tent  in  Brunswick,  Ga.  From 
that  time  to  this  immense  crowds  have 
thronged  to  hear  the  Gospel  story  from 
his  lips.  His  first  large  meeting  in  the 
North  was  in  Marinette,  Wis.,  where  he 
preached  three  weeks,  and  five  hundred 
people  professed  faith  in  Christ.  Since 
then  hundreds  of  calls  have  come  to  him 
to  “do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.’’  His 
past  ten  years  have  been  packed  full  of 
incessant  labors  for  lost  men.  Twenty- 
three  States  thus  far  have  been  his  fields 
of  battle. 

Mr.  Williams  as  a  speaker  is  mag¬ 
netic.  He  holds  the  attention,  grips  the 
conscience,  melts  the  heart.  His  power 
over,  men  is  born  of  his  sincere  love 
for  them,  his  deep  conviction  that  there 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved 


but  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  his  masterly 
ability  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 

Newton,  Kan. 

The  Texas  Letter 

The  Baptist  Church  is  strong  in  this 
section  of  country — of  course,  she  is 
split.  A  man  said  recently,  “If  there  was 
only  one  Baptist  in  Texas,  he  would 
split.’’  The  Baptist  Convention  a  few 
years  ago  had  a  family  fight.  Two  par¬ 
ties  have  been  in  court  ever  since,  each 
trying  to  show  that  he  is  right.  These 
are  styled  “The  Hader  and  Cranfill  fac¬ 
tions,’’  or  the  Board  and  Non-Board 
party.  At  last  they  are  coming  closer, 
and  may  God  speed  the  day. 

The  Baptist  Church  reported  at  its 
Convention  in  1901  one  hundred  associa¬ 
tions,  2,766  churches  valued  at  $1,785,- 
789.  She  reports  a  membership  of 
190,849,  contributing  for  home  expenses 
$225,034.28,  and  for  missions  $60,362. 
She  has  984  Sunday  schools  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  57,353.  If  this  report  is  true 
it  is  a  great  report  for  one  denomination 
that  has  been  in  a  fight  for  a  few  years. 
Looking  at  this  report,  as  it  is,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  gen¬ 
eral,  we  get  the  following.  In  Texas  are 
found  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  white 
district  associations  of  the  South;  one- 
seventh  of  the  white  Baptist  churches ; 
one-thirteenth  of  the  total  Baptist  mem¬ 
bership  of  America,  and  one-fifteenth  of 
the  total  Baptist  membership  of  the 
vvx»rld. 

Texas  sustains  more  missionaries  than 
any  other  State.  Texas  contributes  more 
to  State  missions  than  any  other  State. 
Texas  is  doing  more  for  orphan  children 
than  any  other  State.  The  Baptist 
church,  like  other  churches,  has  made 
the  mistake  of  building  and  organ¬ 
izing  churches  without  any  idea  of  a 
minister  to  supply  them.  She  only  re¬ 
ports  1,713  ministers  for  2,766  churches. 
Many  of  these  churches  will  have  only 
one  service  a  month,  and  perhaps  not 
that.  But,  as  I  shall  write  up  the  state 
of  religion  later,  I  pass  to  the  next 
church  or  denomination  in  the  State, 
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namely,  ‘The  Campbellite.”  Some  object 
to  the  word  Campbellite,  but  that  is  the 
name,  and  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  name.  This  church  claims  9,000 
members,  with  450  ministers  and  685 
churches.  She  has  400  Sunday  schools 
with  20,000  scholars.  Last  year  she  gave 
$16,000  for  missions  and  $20,000  for 
schools  and  colleges.  This  church  has  a 
number  of  schools,  among  which  is  the 
Add  Ran  University  of  Waco,  and  Carl¬ 
ton  College  at  Bonham.  -  The  State 
paper  published  at  Dallas  enters  al¬ 
most  every  home  where  there  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  denomination.  These  folks 
stick  to  each  other,  and  will  not  attend 
any  other  service  while  one  is  going  on 
in  their  own  church. 

J.  Gilmore  Smith. 
Dallas,  March  6,  1902. 

Rev.  William  L.  Whipple 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1901,  from 
his  chosen  field  of  far-away  Persia,  there 
passed  from  earth  to  his  higher  service 
and  heavenly  reward,  as  gentle  and  John- 
like  a  spirit  as  is  often  found  in  any 
church  on  earth. 

It  w'as  Mr.  Whipple's  fourth  term  of 
Missionary  service  in  Persia,  having 
gone  out  first  immediately  after  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1872,  with  his  bride.  Miss  Mary 
Allen,  who  also  had  just  graduated  from 
the  Western  at  Oxford. 

Young  Whipple  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  his  mother, 
even  from  his  birth,  but  for  a  time,  after 
his  College  graduation,  he  gave  himself 
to  the  newspaper  work  at  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  and  was  showing  himself  an  adept 
therein  when  his  mother’s  prayers,  and 
possibly  the  example  of  college  friends, 
turned  his  steps  to  Lane  Seminary. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  engaged 
exclusively  in  Missionary  work  in  Per¬ 
sia,  much  of  the  time  having  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  that  country.  Returning  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1896  for  the  education  of  their  sur¬ 
viving  children,  three  of  whom  occupy 
Persian  graves,  Mr.  Whipple’s  heart  was 
still  in  Persia,  and  when  in  ’99  our  For¬ 
eign  Board  offered  him  a  place  in  his  old 
work,  he  soon  left  his  wife  and  children 


in  their  home  in  Duluth  and  returned  by 
himself  to  take  up  his  much  loved  work. 
For  wife  and  husband  both,  this  separa¬ 
tion  was  a  severe  test  between  loyalty 
to  the  Master  and  love  of  family  ties. 
But  lx»th  were  content  to  have  it  so  for 
a  time,  and  both  in  their  correspondence 
were  discussing  plans  for  joining  each 
other  in  the  Persian  home,  when  the  in¬ 
sidious  disease,  typhoid  fever,  laid  sud¬ 
den  hold  upon  our  friend,  and  after  only 
a  little  more  than  a  week’s  sickness,  he 
was  gone.  One  cablegram  alone  had 
come,  telling  of  his  critical  illness,  and 
then  in  the  same  way  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death,  after  which  (most 
pathetic  of  all)  came  letter  after  letter 
written  in  the  most  cheerful  mood,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  work,  giving  counsel  for  his 
children,  talking  of  plans  for  their  future 
meeting, — to  be  read  only  after  the  cable 
had  announced  his  death ! 

By  a  personal  letter  from  Rev.  James 
W.  Hawks  of  Hamadan,  received  some 
time  since,  I  learn  that  the  members  of 
the  Mission  in  Persia  have  resolved  upon 
raising  a  special  fund  among  themselves 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Whip¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  would  welcome  con¬ 
tributions  from  his  friends  in  America, 
especially  from  his  old  College  and  Sem¬ 
inary  chums.  The  purpose  is  to  place  a 
suitably  inscribed  alabaster  slab  over  his 
grave,  and  to  fit  up  a  Woman’s  Ward 
in  Hamadan,  as  the  friends  in  Persia  may 
determine.  This  note  is  written  after 
correspondence  with  some  of  his  College 
chums  who  will  contribute  a  small 
amount  each,  and  also  after  getting  the 
assurance  of  the  officers  of  the  Board 
that  the  fitting  up  of  a  Woman’s  Ward 
at  Hamadan  is  a  needed  improvement. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  returneil 
to  this  country  in  ’96  they  gave  their 
beautiful  home  in  Tabreez  to  the  Mission 
for  a  Hospital,  and  such  a  memorial  as 
is  now  contemplated  at  Hamadan  will  be 
in  the  direct  line  of  Mr.  Whipple’s  work 
and  inter  sts.  Large  gifts  are  not  asked 
for,  and  nothing  that  shall  interfere  with 
the  regular  offerings  to  the  Board,  but 
apecial  gifts  for  this  purpose  may  be  sent 
through  the  undersigned,  or  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Little,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  or 
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direct  to  the  Board’s  Treasurer  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Hand,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  friends  in  Hamadan. 

The  same  p^entle,  fjenial  disposition 
which  made  “Will”  Whipple  so  popular, 
and  his  personal  influence  so  stroner 
amonfi  the  College  boys  and  the  town 
girls  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  was  his 
leading  characteristic  through  life,  and 
made  him  especially  effective  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  knew 
and  loved  him  long  years  ago  will  be 
glad  to  join  with  his  newer  friends  in 
Persia  in  raising  this  memorial  near  his 
far  away  grave. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 
Princeton,  Ind. 

Our  New  Fresh  Air  Home 

Clara  Field 

Some  six  weeks  since  we  wrote  of 
our  longing  for  a  Fresh  Air  Home,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  house  at  Ramseys 
which  Mrs.  A.  L.  Darling  had  so  gen¬ 
erously  given  us  for  two  years.  Now 
through  the  kindness  of  the  city  officials 
we  have  secured  the  use  of  a  vacant 
house  on  Twin  Island  in  Pelham  Bay 
Park.  The  island  is  delightfully  situ¬ 
ated  right  out  in  the  Sound,  and  the 
house,  having  been  built  by  a  banker 
before  the  city  obtained  possession  of  the 
property,  was  so  attractive  that  Richard 
Croker  had  it  entirely  renovated  with 
modern  plumbing  and  hard  wood  floors 
for  a  Tammany  Club  House,  so  that  it 
is  in  perfect  order.  The  Commissioner 
promises  it  to  us  while  he  is  in  office,  and 
thinks  there  is  little  danger  of  its  being 
taken  from  us  by  any  of  his  successors 
so  long  as  it  is  being  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  therefore  we  can  furnish  with 
a  fair  hope  of  permanency.  In  front 
the  house  overlooks  rocky  grounds,  with 
a  beautiful  view  beyond,  and  at  the  rear 
there  is  a  fine  shady  beach  where  the 
children  can  bathe,  in  the  salt  water. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Wemple  &  Co.  have  verv 
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generously  promised  to  fit  the  house 
throughout  with  window  shades  free 
of  cost  to  us,  and  we  have  the  furni¬ 
ture  from  Ramseys  offered  by  Mrs.  Dar¬ 
ling,  which  was  our  first  incentive  to 
look  for  a  Home  of  our  own.  A  fine 
start,  but  how  much  more  is  needed  for 
this  big  house  with  its  nineteen  bed¬ 
rooms,  some  large  enough  to  take  in  a 
whole  family!  We  want  furniture  of  all 
sorts,  iron  bedsteads  and  bedding,  chairs 
and  tables,  china,  kitchen  utensils  and 
garden  tools,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow¬ 
cases,  towels,  table  cloths  and  dish  tow¬ 
els,  also  bathing  suits,  anything  in  fact 
that  can  be  made  useful  in  a  country  es¬ 
tablishment,  not  forgetting  hammocks, 
swings,  croquet  and  tennis  sets  and  any 
outdoor  games. 

There  is  a  fine  stable  on  the  place 
that  makes  us  wish  some  friend  had  an 
old  horse  and  a  good  strong  vehicle,  not 
quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  more 
elegant  establishment,  which  could  be 
lent  or  given  to  us  to  carry  our  people 
to  and  from  the  railway  station,  two 
miles  away.  The  Society  of  the  Little 
Mothers  tell  us  that  getting  the  children 
to  and  from  their  Home,  which  is  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  is  a  large  item  of  expense, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  a  horse, 
especially  as  we  must  have  a  man  on  the 
place  anyway. 

Of  course  the  expenses  of  such  a 
Home  will  be  great,  although  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  health  and  pleasure  it  will 
give,  and  if  our  funds  are  not  sufficient 
we  need  not  use  the  whole  house  this 
year,  much  as  we  shall  long  to.  The 
railway  fares  are  so  small  that  we  can 
.send  many  parties  up  for  the  day,  and 
we  also  hope  that  when  a  tired  mother 
has  been  sent  up  with  her  children  for 
the  much  needed  rest,  the  husband  and 
father  will  be  able  to  join  them  for  a 
quiet  Sunday  and  so  escape  the  many 
temptations  of  an  idle  day  alone  in  the 
city. 

Altogther  the  Home  seems  wonder¬ 
fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
if  only  the  necessary  money  is  forthcom- 


ing.  Who  will  help  us  to  keep  it  going? 
If  some  of  our  readers  cannot  conven¬ 
iently  help  now,  perhaps  they  could 
pledge  something  later  in  the  season. 
Money  in  large  or  small  sums  will  be 
most  w'elcome  at  any  time,  but  gifts  of 
furniture  and  such  things  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  House 
Committee  may  know  what  to  depend 
up>on  and  what  must  be  supplied.  Those 
of  us  who  are  looking  forward  to  happy 
holidays  in  lovely  summer  homes  will 
enjoy  them  all  the  more  if  we  have 
helped  to  make  this  a  blessed  resting 
place  for  the  weary  dwellers  in  crowded 
tenements. 

May  we  add  our  thanks  to  Mrs,  E.  C. 
W.,  Catasaiqua,  Pa.,  for  the  pretty  little 
dress  and  the  picture  cards,  which  are 
all  very  useful. 

The  King’s  Dalgiiter.s’  Setti.k.mknt, 

48  Henry  Street. 

The  Movement  of  Mind  in 
France 

Dear  Editor : 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  do  not  need 
to  be  told  there  is  a  remarkable  forward 
movement  now  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
the  French  people.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Protestant  Churches ;  it  is  evident,  if  not 
so  clearly  visible,  in  the  Catholic  Church ; 
it  is  notably  evident  among  the  free¬ 
thinkers,  those  who  will  no  longer  con¬ 
sent  to  be  reckoned  as  Catholics  and  who 
are  equally  little  inclined  to  become  Prot¬ 
estants.  Among  this  latter  class  it  is 
perhaps  most  clearly  manifested  by  a 
widespread  desire  for  ethical  improve¬ 
ment.  The  public  are  asking  for  moral 
instruction  in  the  schools,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  temperance,  in  a 
weekly  rest  day,  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  immoral  press ;  many  of  them  even 
are  asking  for  a  religion  that  slfell  “find 
them”  as  the  religion  with  which  they 
are  acquainted  does  not.  And  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  are  attending 
evangelistic  meetings,  such  as  are  carried 
on  by  the  Protestant  Societies.  They  at¬ 
tend  them  not  so  much  because  of  any 


felt  spiritual  needs,  as  because  what  they 
hear  in  them  tends  to  progress,  to  that 
higher  and  better  life  toward  which,  in¬ 
sensibly  and  unquestionably,  the  great 
body  of  the  French  people  is  moving. 

This  movement  of  mind  is  seen  among 
French  Protestants,  not  only  in  the  part 
they  are  taking  in  the  common  effort  to 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation,  but  in 
the  remarkable  spiritual  progress  which 
the  churches  are  making.  This  progress 
has  been  especially  rapid  since  the  im¬ 
portant  congress  of  both  wings  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Lyons.  At  that 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  theological 
diflferences  need  not  and  ought  not  to  di¬ 
vide  Protestants  in  the  work  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  moral  and  social  uplift  of  the 
French  people;  and  this  decision,  while 
it  has  by  no  means  silenced  theological 
controversy,  has  given  a  wonderful  im¬ 
pulse  to  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  now  their  first  interest.  The  time 
is  too  short  to  chronicle  any  notable  re¬ 
sults,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Solidaritc  ('settlement)  movement,  and 
the  unprecedented  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  of  a  spiritual  and  practical 
(as  distinguished  from  theological)  char¬ 
acter  which  the  past  year  has  produced, 
are  interesting  evidences  of  the  alert  and 
joyful  character  of  the  best  French  Prot¬ 
estantism  of  the  present  day. 

Most  significant  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the 
movement  of  mind  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
“Americanism”  has  more  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  French  Catholics  than  those  of 
any  other  European  country,  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  “priest  movement,”  which 
is  losing  nothing  of  its  importance,  the 
witness  of  the  Catholic  Congress  held  a 
year  ago  in  P»ourges  was  significant  be¬ 
yond  all  that  has  yet  taken  place.  There 
the  clergy  spoke  out  as  they  have  never 
spoken  before ;  in  part  because  never  be¬ 
fore  have  they  so  realized  that  this  for¬ 
ward  impulse  which  has  taken  pos.session 
of  them  is  in  truth  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  their  Church.  They  dared  to 
recognize  that  their  education  unfitted 
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their  priests  to  deal  witli  or  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  science  and  learning. 
They  dared  to  perceive  that  the  methods 
and  organizations  of  the  Church  need  to 
be  modernized  to  meet  present  needs; 
they  dared  to  admit  the  need  of  deeper 
reforms — reforms  in  the  ethical  sphere. 
There  were  those  who  dared  to  recognize 
the  evils  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
to  the  inferior  clergy.  The  necessity  of 
a  program  of  reform  was  clearly  if  not 
openly  admitted. 

At  such  a  period  in  the  religious  hos¬ 
tility  of  France  it  is  especially  important 
to  support  the  iMcAll  Mission.  All  this 
ferment  of  mind  among  the  thinking 
classes  necessarily  reacts  upon  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  Thousands  of  them  will  not 
enter  a  church,  but  they  are  ready  to 
come  to  the  McAll  halls.  Thousands 
who  feel  a  vague  religious  unrest  would 
never  think  of  seeking  peace  within 
church  doors,  but  they  come  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  and  at 
least  learn  that  the  teachings  of  these 
halls  tends  to  peace  of  soul.  The  mission 
is  now  struggling  with  a  heavy  deficit. 

It  ought  to  be  lifted,  and  American  Chris¬ 
tians  ought  to  be — many  of  them  are — 
glad  to  contribute  to  this  work. 

Skcrktary. 

Berkshire  Industrial  Home 

Dear  Editor :  A  very  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
man  B.  Eaton,  New  York  City,  in  behalf 
of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address  by  Mrs.  \V.  W.  Mayo, 
wife  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm. 
By  many  very  effective  instances  she 
showed  the  power  of  this  work  among 
boys  who  have  been  resigned  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  charge  over  them  as  incorrigible.  We 
wish  the  scoffers  might  have  heard  her 
words  and  been  made  to  see  what  may 
be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  harder 
specimens  by  the  power  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  omnipotence  of  loving-kind¬ 
ness  was  the  theme.  There  are  in  the 
care  of  the  farm  about  ninety  boys.  They 
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have  half  a  day  for  schooling  and  half  ‘ 
for  work,  with  periods  of  recreation  in¬ 
terspersed.  They  run  a  farm,  drill  as 
soldiers,  build  houses  and  have  lots  of 
fun  too.  The  most  desperate  become 
.sometimes  the  most  faithful.  The  boy 
who  ran  away  becomes  the  boy  who  runs 
the  printing  office.  The  only  limit  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  is  the  financial.  The 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Robert  Carter  of  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  to  whom  all  contributions 
may  be  sent.  A  Friend. 

The  Key  to  Missions 

Dear  Evangelist : 

To  increase  an  interest  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  to  discountenance  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “How  much  does  it  cost”  and 
"Does  it  pay”  it  is  ncx:essary  to  go  back 
to  fundamental  principles.  Back  of  such 
questions  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone¬ 
ment  and  the  Resurrection  lies  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  God’s  love  to  the  world.  The  In¬ 
carnation,  the  Atonement  and  other  such 
mysteries  are  only  to  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  God’s  love.  Given  the  love  and 
the  expressions  of  that  love  are  mere  bag¬ 
atelles.  The  church  is  first  of  all  to  grasp 
more  of  Christ’s  love  and  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  world  is  an  assured  thing — 
a  not  difficult  object.  Present  day  theol¬ 
ogy  is  taking  the  right  stand  when  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  love  of  God.  Till  this  is 
done  we  are  merely  playing  with  theol¬ 
ogy  ;  we  have  difficult  problems  to  solve 
and  can  not  solve  them  because  we  de¬ 
velop  our  reasoning  powers  and  starve 
the  heart  which  should  feed  on  love  to 
God  and  to  man.  We  are  trying  to  un¬ 
lock  a  door  without  the  proper  key.  The 
key  is  love,  and  with  this  we  not  only  . 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement  and  other  such  doctrines,  but 
we  live  them  and  clothe  them  with  flesh 
and  blood  and  make  them  real  to  men  in¬ 
stead  of  having  them  as  a  manikin  in  our 
closets.  We  will  not  be  dogmatic  on  the 
foreign  field,  but  with  love  will  win  the 
peoples  of  a  strange  race.  Then  they  will 
understand  without  much  teaching  why 
Christ  took  human  flesh,  why  He  died  for 
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sin.  Then,  too,  they  will  descend,  they 
will  make  a  sacrifice  of  themselves  for 
their  fellows  and  every  day  in  plain  sight 
we  will  see  repetitions  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Atonement  and  the  Resurrection  be¬ 
cause  we  have  tasted  God’s  love  and  our 
hearts  are  full  of  it,  and  it  must  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  coming  down,  in  a  sacrifice, 
and  in  a  rising  from  our  dead  selves. 
Thus  not  with  mere  dogma,  but  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  age  we  will  show  a  practical  faith. 

Re.\der. 

A  Correction 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist :  May  I  make 
a  correction  in  the  article  “Seed  and 
Sheaves”  in  the  issue  of  your  paper  of 
April  10?  The  writer,  R.  A.  S.,  says: 
“Many  years  ago  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Willard  Parker  M.D.,  then  the 
young  wife  of  Dr.  Newton  Lindley,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  South  Africa,  published,”  etc., 
etc.  Dr.  Newton  Lindley  was  never  a 
missionary  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  mission  work  in  South  Africa.  His 
father  was  Rev.  Daniel  Lindley,  mis¬ 
sionary  to  South  Africa.  Dri  Newton 
Lindley  was  a  physician.  Dr.  Parker’s 
daughter  had  gone  to  South  Africa  as 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Chas.  Lloyd,  a  mission¬ 
ary,  who  died  out  there,  after  which  she 
married  Dr.  Newton  Lindley. 

L.  L.  Lindley. 

Legacies 

A  review  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  legacies 
received  are  from  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois — and  the  legacies  of 
the  first  three  exceed  those  of  the  latter. 
Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this. 
The  churches  are  older,  and  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  aged — those 
who  have  spent  a  whole  long  lifetime  in 
the  church.  Wealth  naturally  drifts  to 
the  east  and  accumulates  there.  The 
middle  and  distant  west  are  too  far  away 
from  the  Boards  to  feel  any  close  and 
vital  relation  or  obligation.  Were  the 
Boards  now  located  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  to 


transfer  their  headquarters  to  St.  Paul, 
.Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  San 
h'rancisco,  then  the  great  west  would 
have  a  personal  contact  and  knowledge 
of  mission  affairs  at  headquarters  which 
it  now  lacks.  It  is  expected  that  the 
ministers  and  laymen  in  and  around 
those  eastern  cities  will  look  well  after 
the  Boards  located  there.  They  give  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  them  and  eventually 
remember  by  legacies  the  Boards  they 
have  supervised.  Their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  do  the  same.  But  our  west¬ 
ern  men  do  not  have  any  such  responsi¬ 
bility  or  training ;  nor  do  they  come 
within  the  reach  of  this  influence. 

The  writer  does  not  remember  to  have 
ever  read  in  any  of  our  religious  papers, 
east  or  west,  any  editorial  or  contributed 
article  on  the  subject  of  legacies.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  majority  of  our  people  are  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
income  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions  are  from  bequests.  Does 
not  the  whole  church  need  education  on 
this  subject?  Every  Synod  in  the  west 
should  incorporate  and  so  be  legally 
qualified  to  receive  bequests  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mission  causes.  Then  knowledge 
of  this  fact  should  be  given  throughout 
the  state — suggesting  and  encouraging 
Christian  people  everywhere  to  remem¬ 
ber,  by  will,  the  Boards  of  the  church. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
church  in  the  far  west  do  not  know  per¬ 
sonally  the  men  who  control  affairs  in 
the  distant  east,  and  would  naturally  hes¬ 
itate  to  will  property  to  strangers,  why 
should  not  prominent  leading  represent¬ 
ative  men  in  the  western  Synods  be  pre¬ 
pared,  by  incorporation,  to  receive  be¬ 
quests,  either  for  state  work,  or  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  eastern  Boards? 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  the  Assembly  and  our  religious 
press  gave  more  attention  to  this  topic? 

C,  L.  Richards. 

Captain  William  Driver,  a  Salem  (Mass.) 
skipper,  is  credited  with  the  bestow'al  of  the 
name  “Old  Glory”  on  the  stars  and  stripes. 
It  was  in  1851,  and  the  flag  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  was  carried  by  the  brig  Charles 
Doggett  all  around  the  world,  and  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Essex  Institute,  in  Salem. 
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Some  Recent  Books 


First  Aid  in  Accidents,  by  Charles 
R.  Dickson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Committee 
on  First  Aid,  I.A.R.S.,  Lecturer  and 
Examiner,  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto,  50  cts. 

The  strong  point  of  this  little  manual 
is  its  insistence  on  calling  a  physician 
when  possible  and  also  the  care  in  which 
what  not  to  do  is  pointed  out.  More 
harm  often  is  done  by  first  aiders  by  the 
wrong  things  that  they  do  for  the  sake 
of  doing  something,  than  would  happen 
were  the  patient  left  to  Nature’s  benefi¬ 
cent  care.  The  chapters  on  hjemorrhage, 
drowning,  electric  shocks  and  gas  inhal¬ 
ation  are  quite  new  in  their  treatment. 
For  brevity  and  conciseness  the  work 
is  to  be  recommended. 

A  Study  of  Conscience.  The  Bald¬ 
win  Lectures  for  1895  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Nelson  T.  Rulison  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania.  Geo.  W.  Jacobs 
and  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pp.  137. 
Small  8vo. 

This  little  volume  presents  little  that 
is  new  and  some  things  a  Ittle  old,  yet 
it  puts  many  things  attractively,  and  in 
the  main  rightly.  There  is  no  profound 
feeling  for  modern  questions,  and  no 
deep  knowledge  of  recent  discussions. 
The  psychology  is  of  the  amateur  type, 
and  the  morals  are  mingled  with  a  rather 
incomplete  survey  of  past  questionings. 
However,  where  the  real  issue  is  pre¬ 
sented  between  ultimate  authority  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  soul  and  as  a  power  within  it ; 
the  author  stands  boldly  on  Protestant 
and  Christian  ground.  The  lectures  are 
worth  reading. 

Twenty-six  and  One,  and  Other  stor¬ 
ies  from  the  Vagabond  Series.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Russian.  Preface  by  Ivan 
Stramick.  $1.25.  New  York :  J.  F.  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Co.  1902. 

These  charming  little  stories,  written 
by  one  who  has  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
atmosphere  they  depict,  possess  a  living 
truth  that  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  new. 
One  can  see  the  twenty-six,  bent  over 


their  work  in  the  baker-shop  dark  and 
musty,  waiting  for  the  one  bright  moment 
of  the  day  when  pretty  Tanga  comes  for 
her  biscuits,  and  that  vividness  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  Gorky’s  stories.  They 
are  tales  of  tramps  and  vagabonds  that 
he  has  known,  lives  of  the  poor  people 
that  he  has  met  personally,  with  whom 
he  has  eaten  and  drank.  These  people 
he  met  when  he  himself  was  a  tramp  and 
a  vagabond.  The  style  is  incisive  and 
clear,  the  characters  are  briefly  but  fully 
drawn.  When  one  closes  the  book  the 
whole  story  stands  before  his  eyes  a 
dainty  little  masterpiece. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  a  thing 
grow,  whether  a  tree,  a  plant,  an  animal 
or  an  institution.  A  sample  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  exhibited  in  a  volume  on  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Cabinet  Government  in 
England,  by  Mary  T.  Blauvelt.  (New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
While  unrecognized  by  the  English  law, 
it  has  a  most  real  existence,  and  a  func¬ 
tion  which  is  important  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  legal  warrant.  Like  the  unwritten 
constitution  it  is  felt,  but  is  not  a  legal 
entity.  The  author  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  popular  government 
and  shows  the  graclual  steps  which  led 
to  the  development  of  the  institution  and 
to  acceptance  of  it  as  a  permanent  and 
indispensable  part  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  author  goes  into  just  enough 
detail  to  make  the  story  intelligible  and 
interesting,  but  does  not  allow  discon¬ 
nected  facts  to  disconcert  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  or  interest. 

From  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication  (Richmond,  Va.)  we  have 
received  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  B.  M. 
Palmer  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Orleans. 
It  is  called  The  Threefold  Fclloivship 
and  the  Threefold  Assurance.  It  is  an 
“essay  in  two  parts.”  The  fellowship  is 
“with  God  in  the  person  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and 
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the  assurance  is  that  of  understanding, 
faith,  and  hoj>e.  The  author  finds  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  the  divine  name  is  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  and  this  form  occurs  as  the  third 
word  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis!  The  persons  are  “dis- 
ting^tished  from  each  other  by  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  I,  thou  and  he.”  The  book  is  an 
attempt  to  give  a  vital  and  spiritual 
meaning  and  significance  to  a  doctrine 
that  only  too  often  has  practically  or 
absolutely  no  meaning  whatever  to  a 
majority  of  Christians.  (Price  75  cents). 

A  new  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  expected  to  justify  its  appearance, 
and  to  give  a  reason  for  its  existence. 
This  is  partly  done  when  it  is  found  to 
be  a  denominational  publication,  issuing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Publishing  Association  at  Sy¬ 
racuse,  N.  Y.  The  other  ground  is  found 
in  the  plan  of  arrangement  which  di¬ 
vides  two  opposite  pages  into  four  col¬ 
umns  and  assigns  one  to  each  evangel¬ 
ist’s  account.  For  this  reason  the  book 
is  much  larger  than  the  usual  harmony. 
The  type  is  good  and  the  arrangement 
chronological  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  com¬ 
piler,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Besse,  is  able  to 
make  it.  The  text  is  preceded  by  a  table 
of  contents  which  constitutes  a  summary 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  ($1.50). 

Four  volumes,  novels  and  stories,  have 
been  received  recently.  They  are  as 
different  as  can  well  be,  and  none  is  of 
absorbing  interest  though  each  will  serve 
to  pass  an  idle  hour.  Efe  Triumphant  is 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  Pierre 
de  Coulerain,  and  is  a  picture  of  what  a 
Frenchman  thinks  an  American  woman 
is  and  is  capable  of  doing  when  left  with¬ 
out  restraint  in  a  European  capital. 
There  are  some  very  clever  touches  in  the 
book,  but  we  confess  to  a  lack  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  subject  and  general  treatment.' 
(Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.20  net). —  The 
Second  Generation  by  James  Weber 
Linn,  is  a  story  of  the  Middle  West  and 
of  Chicago.  There  is  a  love  story  run¬ 


ning  through  the  whole,  but  it  comes  to 
a  most  disappointing  end.  The  book  is  a 
story,  pure  and  simple,  without  too  much 
action  but  with  a  strong  human  interest ; 
without  any  great  moral  to  be  enforced, 
but  with  enough  coherence  to  keep  the 
reader’s  attention  throughout.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  present  lot.  (Macmillan. 
$1.50.) — Patricia  of  the  Hills,  hy  Charles 
Kenneth  Burrow,  is  an  Irish  story  in  the 
time  of  the  acute  landlord  troubles. 
There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  local 
color  put  into  the  pages,  so  little  in  fact 
that  one  suspects  a  lack  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  form  the 
background.  The  action  of  the  book  is 
not  superabounding,  but  there  are  some 
strong  characters  sketched  and  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  is  held.  (Putnam’s  Sons. 
$  1 .20. ) — /  Volfinllc  Days,  by  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  contains  what  purport  to  be  “tales 
of  the  old  cattleman.”  There  are  nine¬ 
teen  of  them,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  would  stand  translation  into  ordi¬ 
nary  plain  talk.  Certainly  they  will  not 
long  survive  as  they  are,  for  the  alleged 
patois  of  the  plains  makes  tedious  read¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  could  use  many  of 
the  words  employed  in  these  pages  would 
certainly  know  too  much  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  to  commit  all  the  barbarous 
sins  of  grammar  and  construction  which 
form  the  main  claim  to  attention.  The 
reader  can  stand  slices  of  this  sort  of 
thing  sandwiched  in,  but  to  got  it  con¬ 
tinuously,  page  after  page,  for  about 
three  hundred  of  them,  is  too  much  for 
ordinary  patience.  (Stokes  Company. 
Si. 50.) 

Literary  Notes 

The  Scribners  are  about  to  publish  their 
own  edition  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox.  This  important  and  extremely 
interesting  work,  done  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Lord  Stavor- 
dale,  Lady  Lennox's  son,  has  proved  so  pop¬ 
ular  in  America  that  a  demand  for  an  edition 
less  expensive  than  the  elaborate  English  one 
is  evident. 

American  Masters  of  Painting,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  is 
a  volume  of  brief  appreciative  estimates  of 
such  men  as  Sargent,  Whistler,  La  Farge. 
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Abbey,  Alexander,  Bogart,  Wyant,  Inness, 
and  so  on.  ‘ 

Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  well-known  author¬ 
ized  translator  of  Sienkiewicz’s  works,  has 
discovered  another  great  Polish  writer.  He 
has  completed  the  work  of  translating  and 
the  American  edition  will  be  published  late 
in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer. 

The  early  publication  of  a  new  volume  of 
the  Semitic  Series  entitled  Hebrews:  Ethics 
and  Religion,  by  Archibald  Duff,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  Yorkshire  In¬ 
dependent  Unitea  College,  Bradford,  England, 
is  announced  by  the  Scribners. 

Bram  Stoker,  the  author  of  The  Mystery 
of  the  Sea,  just  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company,  is  the  manager  of  Sir  Henry  Ir¬ 
ving’s  Company. 

The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  announces 
The  Divine  Pursuit,  a  volume  of  essays  by 
F.  Edgar  McFadyen,  Professor  of  Old  Test¬ 
ament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Knox  College, 
Toronto. 

The  volume  of  the  census  report  on  popu¬ 
lation  gives  many  interesting  details  respect¬ 
ing  the  northward  emigration  of  the  negra 
The  race  will  ultimately  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Union.  There  is  a  large  increase  in 
their  numbers  in  all  our  large  towns,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Washington,  and  those  at  no  j[reat  dis¬ 
tance  from  areas  of  large  colored  population. 
However,  their  movement  from  the  South  is 
by  no  means  as  large  as  that  of  the  white 
people  of  the  south.  The  mass  of  the  blacks 
remains  in  the  South.  The  slight  check  to 
their  tendency  to  flock  into  the  Southern  cities 
is  wholesome.  Every  year  they  occupy  and 
own  more  Southern  land,  and  this  is  the 
strongest  tendency  they  show.  Certain  areas 
in  the  Southern  States  are  fast  coming  to  be 
occupied  wholly  by  them. 

The  March  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (Columbia  University)  contains  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  New  York  City 
Charter  by  F.  G.  Goodnow,  and  a  timely  pa¬ 
per  by  W.  C.  Ford  on  the  Economy  of  Russia. 

Prof.  Clement  L.  Webster,  a  geologist,  of 
Charles  City,  la.,  has  discovered  two  groups 
of  tombs  of  the  mound-builders  along  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Cedar  River,  in  Floyd  County,  some  miles 
northeast  of  Charles  City.  The  tombs  are  to 
be  opened  and  Professor  Webster  believes  that 
important  archaological  knowledge  will  thus 
be  obtained. 

New  Publications 

John  Lane. — A  Roman  Mystery,  Richard 
Bogart.  $1.50.  The  Lady  Paramount,  Henry 
Harland.  $1.50. 

Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Company. — Training  the 
Church  of  the  Future,  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  75  cents.  Windows  for  Sermon, 
Louis  Albert  Banks.  $1.20  net. 

The  Macmillan  Company. — The  Conqueror. 


Gertrude  Atherton.  $1.50.  A  Short  History 
of  Germanj’,  in  two  volumes.  Ernest  F. 
Henderson.  $4.00  net.  The  Level  of  Social 
Motion,  Micliael  A.  Lane.  $2,00.  Mrs. 
Seele’s  Cook  Book.  $2.00  net.  Democracy 
and  Social  Ethics.  $1.25  net.  Common¬ 
wealth  or  Empire,  Goldwin  Smith.  60  cents. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. — Philosophy  of  Con¬ 
duct,  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Practical 
Talks  by  an  Astronomer,  Harold  Jacoby, 
$1.00  net.  The  Game  of  Love,  Benjamin 
Swift,  $1.50.  Monica,  and  Other  Stories, 
Paul  Bourget,  translated  by  William  Mar- 
chant,  $1.50.  The  Formation  of  Christian 
Character,  W.  S.  Bruce,  D.D.,  $1.75. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company. — What  a 
Woman  of  Forty-Five  Ought  to  Know, 
Emma  F.  Angell-Drake,  M.D.,  $1.00  net. 
The  Gazette  Press,  Newark,  N.  Y. — In  Mem- 
oriam  A..  Parke  Burgess,  D.l).,  Jeanette 
P.  Burgess. 

Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company. — The  West- 
cotes,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  $1.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. — The  Minor¬ 
ity,  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  $1.50. 

J.  F.  Taylor  and  Company. — The  Honor  of 
the  tiraxtons,  $1.50. 

Crane  and  Company,  Topeka,  Kas. — A  Rev¬ 
olution  of  the  Science  of  Cosmology,  George 
Campbell,  $1.00. 

I'he  Century  Company. — The  Little  Brother, 
Josiah  Flynt,  $1.50. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. — The  Next 
Great  Awakening,  Josiah  Strong,  75  cents. 

Periodicals 

For  April. — Home  Missionary:  Missionary 
Record  (Scotland):  Travel:  Union  Maga¬ 
zine  (Scotland):  The  Profession:  Lend  a 
Hand  Record  :  U^nion  Seminary  Magazine  : 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest;  Home  Flowefs: 
The  Converted  Catholic. 

For  May. — Harper’s  Bazar;  Good  House- 
.  keeping;  Country  IJfe  in  America;  Delin¬ 
eator. 

Pamphlets  and  Reports 

Easter  services.  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Oakland,  Cal. — American  Baptist  Year  Book, 
if,C2,  25  cents. — Jesus  as  a  Penologist,  by 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. — Moral  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Instruction  in  France,  Jean  Charle¬ 
magne  Bracq. — The  Sheltering  .Arms.  Tliirty- 
seventh  annual  report. — Five  Points  House  ot 
Industry, annual  report. — Evangelization  Work 
in  Italy  Through  the  Waldensian  Church. — 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Theology. — New  A’ork  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletins  202,  204, 
205,  206. — The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Theological 
Student.  William  Adams  Brown.  Ph.D. — The 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Summer  Courses  and 
annual  reports. 
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College  Notes 

C.  W.  K.  Chapin 

An  Important  Conference.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  a  year  ago  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  conference  of  the  members  on 
the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Ministry  of 
To-day.  Thursday  May  7th  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  a  popular  and  prac¬ 
tical  meeting  of  this  kind.  At  10  o’clock 
Rev.  E.  D.  Morris  D.D.,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Progress  in 
the  Theological  Curriculum,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  discussion  led  by  Rev.  A.  C. 
Sewall  D.D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  3  P.M. 
Rev.  W.  Beatty  Jennings  D.D.,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  will  give  an  address  on  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  Ministry.  At  7.30  P.M. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Curtis  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
will  preach  the  Sermon  before  the  Al¬ 
umni.  It  is  exi>ected  that  there  will  be 
a  rally  of  the  Alumni  this  year,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  attempt  to 
take  Prof.  Riggs  from  Auburn. 

Industrial  Education  for  New  York 
Negroes. — An  important  outcome  of  a 
recent  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Armstrong  Associa¬ 
tion  (to  aid  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
negro  schools)  is  a  movement  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  training  school  for  negroe* 
near  New  York.  The  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  city  is  being  augmented  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  by  immigration  from 
the  South,  and  by  birth.  It  is  none  too 
soon  to  consider  methods  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  training  of  the  young  people  of  this 
race.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  Mount 
Tabor  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Plorace  G.  Miller  (col¬ 
ored)  is  Principal,  as  a  nucleus,  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Constant 
A.  Andrews,  President;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  II.  Edwards,  Treasurer;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Bancroft  Devins,  the  Revs. 
John  Lewis  Clark,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  Robert  H.  McCready,  Mr.  Willis  E. 
T^ougee  and  Mr.  Miller,  has  been  formed 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  first 


step  toward  raising  the  fund  of  $25,000 
was  taken  last  Friday  evening  when  an 
entertainment  conducted  entirely  by  col¬ 
ored  people  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
It  spoke  much  for  the  ability  of  these  fel¬ 
low  citizens  of  ours.  Especially  fine  were 
the  evolutions  in  the  scene  from  a  spec¬ 
tacular  play.  The  Court  of  King  Menc- 
lik.  Unfortunately,  the  evening  being 
that  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  Jubilee,  the  attendance  was  small, 
though  appreciative. 

University  of  Kansas. — The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  established  a  Bible  chair 
at  Lawrence  last  year,  has  purchased  a 
valuable  piece  of  property  on  Mt.  Oread, 
adjoining  the  University  campus,  and 
will  erect  thereon  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  a  building  to  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Bible  instruction.  The  work 
of  the  new  chair  is  now  carried  on  in 
the  Canfield  house.  Prof.  W.  C.  Payne, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  chair,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  number  of  courses  in  Biblical 
history  and  literature  which  are  meeting 
with  hearty  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  students. 

Several  important  changes  have  heon 
made  in  the  conditions  for  the  granting 
of  the  teacher’s  diploma  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  requirements,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Grattan  certificate  law.  the  standard  for 
all  Kansas  colleges,  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  so  that 
students  receiving  the  teacher’s  diploma 
will  also  receive  State  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cates  good  for  three  years. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one  was  a  great  year 
for  educational  purposes.  Gifts,  including 
those  to  libraries,  amounted  to  a  sum  over 
107  millions.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
of  late  philanthropy  seems  to  he  less  and  less 
directed  to  the  fields  of  the  Peabody  and 
Slater  funds.  These  carefully  administered 
and  well  directed  trusts  have  been  the  means 
of  helping  a  greater  number  of  neglected 
persons  and  communities  into  an  intellectual 
life  than  any  other  benefactions  ever  made 
in  the  United  States. 
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rile  age  (Iocs  not  need  a  new  gospel. 
But  it  does  need  new  and  effective  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  may 
be  taken  to  men.  It  will  be  our  pur¬ 
pose,  in  these  and  subsequent  paragraphs, 
to  describe  methods  of  Christian  work 
that  are  proving  forceful  and  effective 
and  to  discuss  themes  that  are  of  vital 
interest  to  Christian  young  men  and  to 
all  who  seek  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

*  *  * 

The  Shop  Bible  class  is  a  modern 
means  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  working 
men.  These  classes  have  had  their  larg¬ 
est  development  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  a 
recent  week  the  attendance  at  fourteen 
classes  was  1,344.  The  services  are 
short,  usually  occupying  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  Each  man  who  attends 
the  classes  at  Cleveland  is  supplied  with 
a  New  Testament.  Vigorous  hymns  and 
inspiring  music  are  features.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  printed  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  and  is  conspicuously 
posted.  This  helps  to  hold  the  interest. 
The  aim  is  to  present  a  few  points  clearly 
and  vividly.  Controverted  topics  are 
avoided.  Laymen  usually  lead. 

*  *  * 

Since  this  admirable  work  began  at 
Cleveland  in  1890,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Nash,  many  American 
Associations  have  formed  such  classes. 
In  fact,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  because  it  “represents  federated 
Christianity,’’  can  direct  this  work  most 
advantageously.  At  Warren,  Pa.,  sev¬ 
eral  classes  have  an  aggregate  weekly 
attendance  of  nearly  400.  At  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  the  Bible  class  at  the  shops  of  a 
large  manufacturing  company  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  150.  Several 
men  have  been  led  to  Christian  decision. 
So  encouraging  have  been  the  results  that 
the  proprietors  have  requested  that  a 
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branch  of  the  Association  be  organized 
fur  their  employees,  and  have  offered, 
rooms  in  the  factory  for  their  use.  In 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  classes 
and  the  fact  that  by  them  the  gospel 
may  be  carried  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  now  unreached  by  the  Church,  it 
is  expected  that  their  number  will  stead¬ 
ily  increase. 

*  *  * 

This  undertaking  is  certainly  in  strict 
accord  with  the  command  of  Christ :  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  And  it  is  those  who  go  with  the 
Gospel,  rather  than  those  who  find  their 
chief  opportunity  for  Christian  service 
among  those  who  come  to  the  Church  to 
hear  the  Gospel  who  are  likely  to  extend 
most  widely  and  effectively  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  And  this  leads  to  a  final 
thought. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  L.  Moody  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  helpful  forces  in  the 
earlier  international  conventions  of 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations. 
His  immediateness,  his  terseness,  his  wis¬ 
dom,  enabled  him  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  profitableness  of  these  gatherings, 
at  which  a  new  and  world-wide  move¬ 
ment  was  being  pioneered.  Having  had 
recent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  record  of 
these  almost  forgotten  assemblies,  I  was 
impressed  by  several  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
inmgent  statements.  Some  are  as  timely 
now  as  when  they  stirred  his  hearers. 
At  the  convention  of  1868,  when  many 
resolutions  were  being  passed  and  the 
proper  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  was  being  discussed,  he 
said :  “I  think  its  proper  work  is  to  get 
all  at  work  for  Jesus  in  some  field  or 
other.  It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  come 
here  and  make  resolutions.  We  don’t 
read  ‘The  Resolutions  of  the  Apostles,’ 
but  ‘The  Acts.’  We  must  work,  not  talk.” 
In  these  days  of  multiplied  conferences 
and  conventions  is  it  not  well  to  re- 
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emphasize  the  necessity  of  deeds,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  taking  the  Gospel  to  men  ? 

Nuw  York  City. 

I'hc  1^'irst-  Church  Called 
Christian‘S 

Tlie  persecution  which  arose  at  the 
death  of  Stephen  was  the  means  divinely 
appointed  for  breaking  the  shell  which 
had  been  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  life  of  the  infant  Cliurch,  but 
which,  if  left  unbroken,  would  have 
stilled  and  killed  it.  The  men  whom 
Jesus  chose  for  His  Apostles,  being  Gal¬ 
ileans,  were  intensely  national ;  religious, 
without  the  wide  questionings  which 
education  awakes,  they  were  as  intensely 
conservative.  Under  the  training  of 
Jesus  they  gained  an  insight  and  grasp 
of  truth  which  signally  fitted  them  to 
cope  with  the  dangerous  spirit  of  Sad- 
duceism,  anti-national  and  materialistic. 
In  a  true  sense  they  saved  Judaism,  by 
reconquering  for  it,  through  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  truth  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life ;  and  s  aving  Judaism,  the 
stock,  they  made  possible  Christianity,  its 
flower  and  fruit.  But  in  the  expansion 
of  this  flower  a  broader  spirit  was  needed, 
a  more  liberal  and  far-seeing  spirit,  than 
was  possible  in  men  like  the  Apostles. 
This  spirit  was  engrafted  into  the  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  Jews  of 
the  Disi)ersion  were  brought  in.  Of 
these  broad-minded  “Grecians,”  Barna¬ 
bas  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples ; 
of  these  were  Stephen  and  Philip ;  of 
these  the  most  notable  was  he  to  whom 
the  world  owes  the  greatest  debt  of  all, 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  ])crsecutions  on  the 
death  of  Stephen,  scattering  these  Gre¬ 
cian  Jews  to  their  own  homes  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  brought  Chris¬ 
tian  tfuth  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Gentile  world,  and  could  not  but  re¬ 
sult  in  the  opening  of  the  Church  to 
them.  It  was  the  clear  conviction  that 
“to  the  Gentiles  also  God  had  granted  re¬ 
pentance  unto  life”  that  caused  the  Church 

•  I^TF.RNA^I^NAI.  Lrsson  for  Miv  4,  190J:  Thc  Church 
at  Antioch  in  Syria.  Acts  xi.  iq-30.  Read  Isa.  Ixii.  Golden 
Text;  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great 
number  believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.  Acta  zi.  41. 


to  burst  its  shell  and  go  forward  firmly 
and  vigorously  upon  her  great  mission  to 
make  known  unto  all  men  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ.” 

^  A  question  arises  whether  the  great 
revival  in  these  regions  was  consequent 
upon  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and 
the  decision  of  the  Apostles  in  verse  i8. 
Clearly  the  Gospel  was  here  preached  to 
the  Gentiles ;  would  it  have  been,  if  these 
scattered  believers  had  not  heard  of  Pe¬ 
ter’s  action  ?  On  this  p>oint,  Stokes 
(Acts,  II,  page  146)  is  interesting,  also 
Stifler  (Introduction  to  Acts,  page  98). 

Them,  in  verse  20,  refers  to  the  scat¬ 
tered  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  This  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  part  of  Libya,  west  of  Eg^pt. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
formed  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
Simon,  who  aided  our  Lord  in  bearing 
His  Cross,  was  a  Cyrenian  (Mark  xv: 
21),  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  An¬ 
tioch  Church  was  from  Cyrene  (Acts 
xiiiri). 

The  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the 
Jerusalem  Church  is  evident,  from  the 
sending  of  Barnabas  to  look  into  matters. 

The  wisdom  of  this  choice  of  envoy 
seems  evident  from  what  we  already 
know  of  this  disciple:  (Acts  iv:36,37; 
ix  :26,27.)  He  passed  through  the  coun¬ 
try  stopping  along  the  way  to  investigate 
until  he  reached  Antioch.  Here  he 
found  nothing  to  condemn;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  work  was  important  enough  to 
occupy  not  only  his  powers,  but  those 
of  a  more  competent  man,  and  he  at  once 
went  after  Saul.  There  is  a  pretty  well 
authenticated  legend  that  Barnabas  and 
Paul  were  early  friends ;  but  if  not,  he 
had  seen  enough  of  Paul,  since  his  con¬ 
version,  to  realize  his  value. 

For  a  year,  these  two  men  labored 
side  by  side  building  up  a  church  which 
was  to  be  both  “The  Mother  Church  of 
Gentile  Christianity”  and  the  Seminary  of 
missionary  activity.  As  to  why  the  dis¬ 
ciples  were  first  called  Christians  there, 
see  Stokes  II  159-162.  During  this 
year,  learning  (vs  128)  of  a  grievous 
famine  which  history  tells  occurred  in 
the  year  44  A.D.,  and  was  most  sorely 
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felt  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  was  fore¬ 
told  in  Antioch  by  inspired  teachers, 
prophets  (vs  127)  who  are  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  the  New  Testament 
Church  (Rom.  xii:6;  Cor.  xii:io,  etc.) 
the  Antioch  Christians  took  up  a  con¬ 
tribution  and  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  by  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Saul  (vs:3o).  This,  as  has 
been  said,  was  the  first  stretching  out  of 
Gentile  hands  across  the  separating  gulf 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

If  Paul  had  confided  to  his  friend  the 
revelation  he  had  received  while  in  Jer¬ 
usalem  (xxii;i7-2i)  the  reason  of  his 
being  called  upon  would  be  plain.  How 
long  Saul  had  been  in  Tarsus,  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  (perhaps  about  four  years)  nor  are 
we  told  what  he  had  there  been  doing, 
but  doubtless  he  had  been  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  some 
part  of  Paul’s  time  was  spent  in  study 
of  Greek  philosophy,  if  not  of  Greek  lit¬ 
erature.  This,  we  know,  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  great  missionaries  of  the  early 
Church.  It  would  be  well  if  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  cultured  nations  of  the 
East  would  follow  their  example  far 
more  than  they  now  do. 

For  Antioch  see  Hastings’s  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  Smith’s  Hist.  Geog.  p.  647, 
and  Stokes’s  Acts  H.  p.  151-153.  For 
Phenice  (Phoenicia)  and  Cyprus  see 
Hastings’s  Bible  Dictionary  and  Smith’s 
Historical  Geography,  pp.  26.  127.  See 
further,  Hastings’s  article  Barnabas, 
Ramsay’s  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  (45,46), 
Purves’s  Apostolic  Age,  .<;ecs.  108-116, 
and  Bartlet’s  .Apostolic  Age  48-63. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Prayer  A  Necessity 

M.,  April  28.  The  time  for  prayer,  i  Thess. 

5:16-28. 

T..  April  29.  The  subjects  of  prayer.  Luke 

ii:9-T3-  ,  - 

W.,  April  30.  The  manner  of  prayer.  Jas. 

4 :6-io. 

T..  May  i.  Confidence  in  prayer.  Matt.  7: 

7-11. 

F..  May  2.  Power  in  prayer.  Jas.  5:13-20. 
S.,  May  3.  Answers  to  prayer.  Matt.  21: 

17-22. 

Sun.,  May  4.  Topic— Prayer  a  necessity. 

Matt.  26:36-46. 
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What  results  'should  come  from  our  private 
prayers  f 

What  is  it  to  “pray  without  ceasing’’ P 
How  do  you  know  that  prayers  are  answered? 

Prayer  is  to  our  spiritual  nature  what 
air  is  to  the  human  system ;  without  air 
nothing  can  live.  Montgomery  in  one  of 
his  hymns  sings,  “Prayer  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  vital  breath.”  Without  it  our  souls 
cannot  live.  Prayer  enables  us  to  be 
strong  in  time  of  temptation,  it  gives  us 
force  and  helps  us  to  combat  evil.  What 
food  does  for  the  body  prayer  does  for 
the  soul.  Prayer  protects  us  from  fear; 
when  dangers  seen  and  unseen  are 
around  us  prayer  makes  us  conscious  of 
the  Divine  power  guarding  us  and  ever 
watchful.  Thus  prayer  enabled  our  Lord 
to  stand  brave,  and  uncomplaining  be¬ 
fore  Pilate,  and  helped  Paul  to  face  his 
judges  boldly.  It  will  help  us  to  bear 
worthily  the  troubles  of  this  life. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  will  prayer  do  for  you?”  by 
“All  that  God  can  do  for  you,”  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Bonar  said,  “I  can  do  more  by 
praying  than  I  can  do  in  many  other 
ways,”  and  he  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

All  Christians  or  those  who  are  trying 
to  live  like  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  should  set  a  regular  time  for  quiet 
communion  with  God — at  the  beginning 
of  the  day — but  that  should  not  be  the 
only  tirne  for  prayer ;  wherever  we  may 
be  in  time  of  doubt,  trouble  or  perplex¬ 
ity  we  may  withdraw  into  ourselves  for 
a  moment  with  a  brief  appeal  for  help. 
The  slight  pause  to  think  before  answer¬ 
ing  will  give  us  that  time,  and  may  save 
us  from  the  bitter  regret  of  a  hasty,  un¬ 
wise  answer. 

Here  are  some  references  that  show 
us  our  duty  and  the  reason  of  worship. 
In  Psalms  95:6,  7;  96:89;  99:9.  and  in 
Luke  4:8,  Jesus’  reply  to  the  tempter, 
“The  Lord  ....  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.” 

In  Exodus  25:21,  22;  when  God  met 
Moses  and  would  commune  with  him 
face  to  face,  and  again  in  chapter  33:11. 
Psalm  73 :28,  It  is  good  to  draw  near  to 
God,  In  Matthew  6:6;  where  to  pray 
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and  Luke  6:12  where  and  how  long  Jesus 
prayed.  We  should  praise  as  well  as  wor¬ 
ship  and  commune,  Chron.  29:11-13;  Ps. 
51:14,15;  65:1,2;  Isa.  63:7. 

Petitions  for  ourselves  Ps.  21 :4,  Mat¬ 
thew  7:7;  Luke  11:13;  James  1:5.  In¬ 
tercession  for  others  Abraham  in  (leu. 
18:23-26.  Moses  for  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  in  Exodus  32:3,32;  Job  42:7-9;  i 
John  5:16  first  clause  for  brother  or 
friend. 

The  Essential  Duty  of  the 
Church 

Prayer-meeting  topic  for  May  4,  1902. 

Home  Missions,  Foreign  Missions. 

Very  opportunely  the  attention  of  the 
church  is  directed  this  month  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Opportunely  because 
the  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  Cuba 
cannot  but  have  a  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  if  indirect  influence  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  development  of  the  island.  Nor 
is  the  Church  in  the  United  States  ab¬ 
solved  from  duty  to  Cuba  because  she  is 
now  setting  up  a  government  of  her 
own.  Every  parent  knows  that  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  child  is 
when  he  comes  to  the  years  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  ;  then  most  of  all  he  needs  wise, 
tactful  and  efficient  help.  So  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  missions  in  Cuba  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  events  of  the  past 
month. 

As  for  Porto  Rico,  the  hopeful  char¬ 
acter  of  our  work  there  is  a  reason  for 
greater  diligence,  more  active  seff-denial 
that  the  work  may  be  extended  and  en¬ 
larged.  Every  pastor,  and  not  the  pas¬ 
tors  only,  but  every  church  member 
should  send  to  the  Home  Board  for  their 
leaflets  describing  the  work  in  these  new 
fields  so  peculiarly  ours.  The  Assembly 
Herald  is,  however,  the  best  help  for  the 
meeting  next  week.  It  is  just  out.  and 
covers  not  only  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but 
also  the  foreign  topic,  Siam  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Speer  reminded  our  readers  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  position  of 
the  Christian  toward  the  foreign  field 


should  be  that  of  St.  Paul :  ‘*1  am  a 
debtor,”  and  therefore  ”1  am  ready  to 
pay.”  In  Siam  and  Laos  are  6,800,000 
souls,  and  they  are  a  part  of  “our  peculiar 
parish”  given  up  to  us  by  the  other  for¬ 
eign  missions.  So  that  if  we  do  not  evan¬ 
gelize  them  they  must  remam  without 
the  good  news  of  the  grace — that  is, 
the  loving  self-giving,  of  God  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  interesting  beginning 
of  the  work  in  Siam,  by  the  single  effort 
of  a  woman — Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  in 
1818,  who  wrote  a  catechism  in  Siamese 
for  a  few  people  of  that  land  living  in 
Rangoon,  is  the  beginning  of  a  most  ro¬ 
mantically  interesting  work.  Siam  was 
long  believed  to  be  important  only  as  a 
path  to  China ;  then  the  Mattsons  and 
l)r.  House  began  work  for  the  Siamese, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king; 
then  came  the  sudden  death  of  the  king 
and  the  accession  of  the  prince,  whose 
tutor  in  science  and  languages  had  been 
an  American  missionary,  and  all  was 
changed. 

From  Siam  the  work  spread  to  Laos, 
and  there  the  infant  church  passed 
through  a  baptism  of  fire.  A  leaflet  which 
may  be  bought  for  ten  cents  from  the 
Woman’s  Board  in  the  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  gives  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  two  missions  and  will  give 
the  needed  background  for  the  report  of 
present  conditions  in  the  .Assembly  Her¬ 
ald.  Send  for  it  and  let  every  member 
of  the  church  be  warmed  in  this  prayer 
meeting  to  a  new  zeal  for  missions  in 
these  countries  and  in  all  the  world. 

The  Christian  Association 
yubilee 

Eleven  hundred  men,  representatives 
of  the  sixteen  branches  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  .Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  sat  down  together  at  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Friday 
night,  the  i8th,  and  by  the  dinner  and  the 
program  which  followed  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  .Association. 

The  occasion  was  unique  in  many 
ways,  and  there  were  many  inspiring 
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features.  Fifty  black  men  from  the  Col¬ 
ored  Men’s  Branch,  fifty  soldiers  from 
the  Army  Branch,  fifty  railroad  men  from 
the  Railroad  Branches,  fifty  men  from 
the  Bowery  Branch,  fifty  men  from  the 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  on  running  through  the 
entire  list  of  Branches.  These  were  the 
body  of  workers  through  whom  the  As¬ 
sociation  carries  on  its  great  work  for 
the  young  men  of  the  metropolis.  There 
are  thirty-three  points  in  this  city  where 
this  work  by  young  men  for  young  men 
is  now  in  operation,  and  the  active  mem¬ 
bership  to-day  has  reached  a  total  of 
10,409. 

Among  the  men  who  shared  in  the 
celebration  were  some  who  had  a  part 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  Association  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  great  army  of  work¬ 
ers  present  on  that  night  and  the  array 
of  figures  which  were  presented,  showing 
all  the  various  ramifications  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  made  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  humble  efforts  of  former  days. 

The  Association  was  organized  June 
30th,  1852,  and  its  first  rooms  opened  to 
young  men  were  in  the  old  Stuyvesant 
Institute,  659  Broadway.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  to-day  owns  eleven  buildings  which 
are  entirely  given  over  to  work  for  young 
men ;  four  other  buildings  are  owned  by 
special  trustees  and  used  for  Association 
purposes,  and  in  eighteen  other  places 
rooms  are  either  rented  or  provided  for 
Association  purposes. 

The  first  statement  issued  by  the  Treas¬ 
urer  shows  $2,400  in  all  raised  in  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  year’s  work.  Last  year, 
1901,  was  the  banner  year  financially  for 
the  city  organization  and  the  total  amount 
raised  from  all  sources  was  $605,800. 
The  phenomenal  success  which  these  fig¬ 
ures  suggest  is  largely  due  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  able  and  influential  men.  Most 
prominent  among  them  are  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge,  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq., 
Samuel  Sloan,  Esq.,  and  prominent  cler¬ 
gymen,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and 
Bishop  Potter. 


Perhaps  no  one  man  exerted  a  stronger 
influence  upon  the  work  than  the  late 
Robert  R.  McBurney,  who  from  1862 
to  1898  acted  in  various  capacities  rang¬ 
ing  from  librarian  to  general  secretary. 
Mr.  McBurney  was  the  first  Association 
worker  in  the  whole,  movement  to  whom 
was  given  the  title  “General  Secretary.” 
For  many  years  he  was  the  only  salaried 
officer  of  the  New  York  Association. 
To-day  the  work  has  fifty-nine  secretarial 
employees,  including  educational  direct¬ 
ors  and  physical  directors. 

The  Twenty-third  street  building, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue, 
gathers  about  it  much  of  the  richest  his¬ 
tory  of  this  organization.  Since  1869, 
when  this  building  was  first  erected,  a 
constant  stream  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  strangers  to  the  great  city,  have 
daily  poured  into  that  building,  some 
seeking  advice  about  a  boarding  place  or 
about  employment,  others  to  become 
members  of  the  Association,  others  look¬ 
ing  for  a  friend  to  encourage  them  on 
the  way.  Now,  just  as  the  Association 
reaches  its  fiftieth  mile  stone,  this  old 
pile  is  to  be  surrendered.  It  was  recently 
sold  to  a  realty  company,  and  the  new 
Twenty-third  Street  Branch  building  is 
being  built  three  blocks  west  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  location.  This  building,  which  with¬ 
out  land  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $600,000,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  have  over 
one  hundred  sleeping  rooms  for  young 
men,  besides  splendid  gymnasiums,  com¬ 
modious  educational  class  rooms,  restau¬ 
rant,  auditorium  and  an  equipment  which 
it  is  expected  will  accommodate  in  all 
about  three  thousand  members. 

The  Association  of  New  York  to-day 
is  as  true  as  ever  to  the  fundamental  idea 
of  evangelizing  young  men  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  The  past  year  over  four  thou¬ 
sand  different  evangelistic  and  devotion¬ 
al  meetings  were  held  in  the  city,  and 
scores  of  young  men  were  led  to  confess 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  to  de¬ 
vote  their  lives  to  His  service.  Over 
fourteen  hundred  young  men  the  past 
season  were  in  Bible  classes.  Some  of 
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these  classes  were  designed  for  training, 
others  were  purely  devotional,  others  stu¬ 
died  the  Bible  historically,  others  were 
evangelistic  classes.  No  more  thorough 
and  progressive  work  was  ever  done  by 
the  Association  in  this  direction  than  is 
being  done  at  this  time. 

At  the  dinner  speeches  were  made  by 
Dr.  Cuyler,  who  delivered  a  Jubilee  Mes¬ 
sage,  Mr.  William  H.  Sage  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Branch,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Cox  for  the  Railroad  Branch, 
and  Bresident  Stryker  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege.  The  President,  Mr.  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge  holding  in  his  hand  mortgages  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000,  announced  that 
every  dollar  of  this  indebtedness  had  been 
cleared  up.  The  donors  of  this  fund 
were  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan,  W.  E.  Dodge  and  Cleveland  Dodge. 

Of  i^resent  Interest 

There  is  a  wealth  of  pleasure  in  this 
city  for  those  who  enjoy  good  pictures. 
Always  with  us,  and  more  valuable  as 
time  goes  on,  is  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  at  Central  Park  East,  above 
Eightieth  street,  open  free  to  the  public 
every  day  but  Monday. — The  Society  of 
American  Artists,  215  West  Fifty-sev¬ 
enth  street,  has  its  fine  exhibit  open  day 
and  evening.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
only  it  is  open  free  to  the  public. — The 
galleries  on  Fifth  avenue  offer  a  feast  of 
fine  painting  for  art-lovers.  Edward 
Brandus  exhibits  at  No.  391  three  re¬ 
markable  works,  one  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  painting  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema  in  his  best  style;  a  rare  land¬ 
scape  by  Corot,  and  a  Cathedral  Interior 
by  Isabey,  well  drawn  and  with  a  sub¬ 
dued  richness  of  color  quite  remarkable. 
— The  ten  American  painters  are  still  at 
Durand-Ruel’s,  389  Fifth  avenue. — The 
Knoedler  gallery,  at  355,  shows  some 
pastels  by  J.  Wells  Champney,  and  the 
exhibit  of  the  Landscape  Painters. — 
William  H.  Chase  has  a  number  of  paint¬ 
ings  at  Glaenzner’s,  303,  while  the  Mac¬ 
beth’s,  237,  have  an  exhibition  of  Jane 
Erin  Emmett’s  drawings  well  worth  a 


visit.  They  remain  on  view  till  the  26th 
instant. — Schaus,  at  204  Fifth  avenue, 
shows  a  number  of  paintings  of  the  Bar- 
bazon  school. 

The  members  of  the  Young  Women's 
College  Christian  Associations  on  the 
Pacific  slope  deeply  feel  the  need  of  con¬ 
ference  with  their  sisters  of  the  country 
at  large,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  long  journey  no  conference  had 
been  held  since  1^7  until  1900,  when 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  recognizing  this  de¬ 
sire,  and  seeing  the  immeasurable  value 
it  could  be  to  the  student  life  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  offered  to  meet  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  programme  and  to  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  principal  colleges  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  California.  Very  largely  attended 
conferences  were  held  in  1900  and  1901, 
and  the  call  now  goes  out,  signed  by 
many  prominent  women  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Capitola,  Cal.,  May  16-20.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  under  the  joint  leadership 
of  Miss  Harriet  Taylor,  general  secre¬ 
tary  for  The  American  Committee,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Stafford,  traveling  secretary 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  programme 
will  include  public  addresses,  Bible 
classes,  sectional  conferences  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  city  associations,  student  asso¬ 
ciations  and  missionary  work,  also  fre¬ 
quent  vesper  services  and  delegation 
meetings.  Among  the  speakers  and 
guests  are  Dr.  E.  S.  Chapman,  Los  An¬ 
geles  ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Brown,  Oakland ;  Rev. 
R.  C.  Brooks,  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  Oakland,  and  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bell, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst, 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wood,  Seattle; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Dolph,  Portland. 

Mr.  Don  O.  Shelton,  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  religious  department  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  will 
conduct  the  Bible  classes. 

Trouble  and  perplexity  drive  us  to  prayer, 
and  prayer  driveth  away  trouble  and  per¬ 
plexity. — Melancthon. 
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The  Song-Sparrow 

Henry  Van  Dyke  D.  D. 

There  is  a  bird  I  know  so  well, 

It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  sung 
Beside  my  crib  when  I  was  young; 

Before  1  knew  the  way  to  spell 
The  name  of  even  the  smallest  bird, 

His  gentle-joyful  song  I  heard. 

Now  see  if  you  can  tell,  my  dear. 

What  bird  it  is  that  every  year. 

Sings  "sweet-sweet-sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

He  comes  in  March,  when  winds  are  strong. 
And  snow  returns  to  hide  the  earth; 

But  still  he  warms  his  heart  with  mirth 
And  waits  for  May.  He  lingers  long 
While  flowers  fade  and  every  day 
Repeats  his  small,  contented  lay; 

As  if  to  say,  we  need  not  fear 

The  season’s  change,  if  love  is  here 

With  “sweet-sweet-sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

He  does  not  wear  a  Joseph’s  coat 
Of  many  colors  smart  and  gay ; 

His  suit  is  Quaker  brown  and  gray. 

With  darker  patches  at  his  throat. 

And  yet  of  all  the  well-dressed  throng 
Not  one  can  sing  so  brave  a  song. 

It  makes  the  pride  of  looks  appear 
A  vain  and  foolish  thing,  to  hear 
His  "sweet-sweet-sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 
— The  Builders  and  Other  Poems. 

A  Distinguished  Fellow 
T  raveller 

Dear  fellow  passengers : 

At  an  author’s  reading  given  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  of  Princeton  Semin¬ 
ary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rest  for  Con¬ 
valescents  at  White  Plains,  Dr.  van 
Dyke  showed  that  he  had  long  been  a 
traveller  in  Nature’s  Observation  Car, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  made 
some  remarks  that  will  interest  The 
Evangelist  party.  The  day  was  a  fine  one 
full  of  the  breathing  of  early  spring,  and 
Dr.  van  Dyke  spoke  of  listening  for  the 
song  of  birds.  Whatever  might  have 
been  heard  was  drowned  by  the  scream¬ 
ing  and  scolding  of  the  quarrelsome  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows.  Dr.  van  Dyke  classed  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  trees  in  two 
divisions,  birds  and  English  sparrows. 
He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  take  down 
names  of  those  wishing  to  form  a  soci¬ 


ety  for  the  wearing  of  English  sparrows. 
Nowhere  did  he  admire  these  creatures 
excepting  on  a  hat,  and  he  enjoyed  see¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  them  there. 

Of  our  American  songsters  he  changed 
the  old  .saw  to  “A  bird  in  the  bush  is 
worth  two  in  the  hand,”  and  felt  that 
two  English-sparrows  in  a  hat  are  worth 
one  in  a  bush.  He  described  in  his  usual 
charming  manner  three  of  the  most  win¬ 
ning  and  endearing  of  our  American 
songsters  and  read  his  poem,  The  Song 
Sparrow,  which  heads  this  column,  with 
its  Sweet,  Sweet,  Sweet,  very  merry 
cheer.  He  had  listened  for  it  that  morn¬ 
ing,  to  hear  only  the  persistent  scold¬ 
ing  of  English  sparrows. 

Then  he  told  of  the  Maryland  yellow 
throat  which  is 

“A  living  sunbeam  tipped  with  wings 
A  spark  of  light  that  lives  and  sings 
Witchery — witchery — leitchery.” 

Then  he  describes  one  of  three  species 
of  the  thrush  family  in  .\merica,  the 
veery  or  tawny  thrush,  whose  note  he 
longed  to  hear  when  homesick  in  foreign 
lands.  Neither  the  melodious  note  of  the 
nightingale  “So  passionate  and  full  of 
pain,”  nor  the  loud  clear  whistle  of  the 
blackbird  in  English  gardens,  could  ban¬ 
ish  the  longing. 

“But  far  away,  and  far  away,  the  tawny 
thrush  is  singing; 

New  England  woods,  at  close  of  day, 
with  that  clear  chant  are  ringing: 
And  when  my  light  of  life  is  low,  and 
heart  and  flesh  are  weary 
T  fain  would  hear,  before  I  go,  the  wood 
notes  of  the  veery.” 

Katie’s  Saturday 

“Dear  me!”  sighed  Katie,  when  she 
got  up  that  Saturday  morning. 

“What  can  be  the  matter?”  said 
mamma,  laughing  at  the  doleful  face. 

“Oh,  there’s  thousands  and  millions 
of  things  the  matter!”  said  Katie  cross¬ 
ly.  She  was  a  little  girl  who  did  not 
like  to  be  laughed  at. 

“Now,  Katie,”  said  mamma,  this  time 
seriously,  “as  soon  as  you  are  dressed 
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I  have  something  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me  down  in  the  library.” 

“Before  breakfast?”  said  Katie. 

“Xo,  you  can  have  breakfast  first,” 
mamma  answered,  laughing  again  at  the 
cloudy  little  face. 

Katie  was  very  curious  to  know  what 
t'iis  was,  and,  as  perhaps  you  are,  too, 
we  will  skip  the  breakfast  and  go  right 
into  the  library. 

Mamma  was  sitting  at  the  desk,  with 
a  piece  of  pajxir  and  a  pencil  in  front  of 
her 

“Now,  Katie,”  she  said,  taking  her 
little  daughter  on  her  lap,  “I  want  you 
to  write  down  a  few  of  those  things  that 
trouble  you.  One  thousand  will  do !” 

“O  mamma,  you’re  laughing  at  me 
now,”  said  Katie ;  “but  I  can  think  of  at 
least  ten  right  this  minute.” 

“Very  well,”  said  mamma;  “put  down 
ten.”  So  Katie  wrote: 

“i.  It’s  gone  and  rained,  so  we  can’t 
go  out  to  play. 

“2.  Minnie  is  going  away,  so  I’ll  have 
to  sit  with  that  horrid  little  Jean  Bas- 
com  on  Monday. 

"3-  - 

Here  Katie  bit  her  pencil,  and  then 
couldn’t  help  laughing.  “That’s  all  I  can 
think'  of  just  this  minute,”  she  said. 

“Well,”  said  the  mother,  “I’ll  just  keep 
this  paper  a  day  or  two.” 

That  afternoon  the  rain  had  cleared 
away,  and  Katie  and  her  mamma,  as 
they  sat  at  the  window,  saw  Uncle  Jack 
come  to  take  Katie  to  drive;  and  oh, 
what  a  jolly  afternoon  they  had  of  it ! 

Monday,  when  Katie  came  home  from 
school,  she  said:  “Oh,  mamma,  I  didn’t 
like  Jean  at  all  at  first,  but  she’s  a  lovely 
seat-mate.  I’m  so  glad,  aren’t  you?” 

“Oh!”  was  all  mamma  said;  but 
somehow  it  made  Katie  think  of  her  Sat¬ 
urday  troubles  and  the  paper. 

“I  guess  I’ll  tear  up  the  pai>er  now, 
mamma,  dear,”  she  said,  laughing  rather 
shyly. 

“And  next  time,”  said  mamma,  “why 
not  let  the  troubles  alone  until  they  are 
a  certainty.  There  are  many  of  them 
that  turn  out  very  pleasant,  if  you  only 


wait  to  see.  By  waiting  you  see,  you  can 
save  the  trouble  of  crying  and  worrying 
at  all.” — Sunlight. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

We  will  open  our  meeting  this  week  with 
a  little  informal  address  by  the  president. 

Dear  Boys — I  am  sure  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  electing  me  to  office  for  a  second 
term.  To  many  this  kind  of  a  club  may  seem 
strange.  I  know  it  does  to  me,  where  we  can 
not  talk  face  to  face,  and  very  few  of  us  are 
acquainted.  But  let  us  pretend  we  all  do  know 
each  other  and  can  talk  with  each  other,  and 
let’s  work  with  that  spirit,  and  maybe  some 
day  we  shall  all  meet.  Let  us  go  into  this 
next  term  with  more  interest.  I  hardly  think 
any  of  us  has  worked  with  quite  as  much  in¬ 
terest,  last  term,  as  he  should  have.  I’ll  try 
and  do  my  best  if  you  will.  Wishing  for  a 
most  successful  future  for  our  club,  I  am. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  L.  Jones. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  to  Henry’s.  And  it 
is,  that  I  have  been  very  much  delighted  with 
the  interest  that  you  boys  have  shown.  Some 
of  you,  of  course,  have  shown  more  than 
others.  But  I  know  how  busy  boys  are  with 
a  hundred  and  one  things  to  fill  up  their  odd 
minutes.  All  the  same,  let’s  remember,  my 
dear  boys,  that  the  American  Sabbath  is  a 
very  sacred  and  important  thing — it  used  to  be, 
at  least.  There  is  great  danger,  now,  that  un¬ 
less  you  and  other  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
country,  realize  the  importance  of  guarding  it, 
just  as  you  would  a  precious  treasure,  that  it 
will  become  defiled  and  worthless.  You  see, 
before  so  many  years,  you  will  be  young  men, 
and  will  have  great  influence.  Maybe  you 
don’t  think  so,  but  the  ideals  you  form  now 
are  the  ones  that  will  be  yours  longest,  so  you 
see  how  much  better  it  is  they  should  be  noble 
ones. 

Let’s  try  to  get  all  the  new  members  we 
can.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  ever  want  to 
do  anything  in  your  own  town  or  city  or 
church,  it  will  be  easier  if  there  are  more 
members  interested  than  just  yourself.  And  in 
the  second  place,  the  more  in  a  club  of  this 
sort,  where  very  few  of  us  know  each  other, 
as  Henry  says,  the  better! 

Next  week  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  report  for  the  year.  A  gentleman  out¬ 
side  the  club  has  asked  for  it,  so  we  are  glad 
that  it  will  be  a  credit  to  us. 
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Lookout  Committee 

Henry  asks  in  a  letter:  “Don’t  you  think 
it  would  DC  a  good  idea  to  have  a  lookout 
committee  to  look  up  and  write  those  whom 
you  have  not  heard  from  for  quite  a  while?’’ 
I  think  it  is  a  most  excellent  idea.  We  have 
wanted  a  committee  of  that  kind.  Not  only  to 
look  up  old  members,  but  new  ones  as  well. 
Henry  and  I  have  together  appointed  this  com¬ 
mittee,  all  of  whom  are  very  faithful.  Let  us 
consider  that  the  vice-president  is  always  to 
he  the  chairman.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Chad- 
.sey  Nichols  will  be  chairman,  Henry  Leiper 
and  Stuart  Eynon  members.  Chadsey  may 
expect  a  letter  any  time  offering  suggestions, 
but  I  know  those  three  boys  together  can 
form  some  plan.  Perhaps,  even,  they  might 
meet  somewhere,  as  they  all  live  in  or  near 
New  York.  I  surely  want  a  report  soon  as  to 
what  plans  they  have  made ;  a  “preliminary” 
report,  .say,  by  May  8. 

Henry  also  asks  if  there  are  any  other  com¬ 
mittees  existing  now,  or  if  they  have  all  dis¬ 
banded.  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  little  hint  to 
the  committees?  No,  the  term  of  the  Rainy 
Sunday  Committee  expired  February  i,  and 
of  the  Sunshine  Committee  April  i,  and  new 
ones  have  not  been  appointed,  because  the  last 
committee  did  not  report  very  often,  and  it’s 
better  to  have  no  committee  at  all  than  one 
of  which  you  keep  expecting  what  does  not 
come. 

Several  other  letters  must  wait  until  next 
week. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

Synodical 

Synod  of  New  Jersey. — The  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund.  Since  the  last  report  the  following 
churches  have  reported:  Englewood^  West 
Side,  $4,051  for  Manse  Fund.  Montclair  Trin¬ 
ity  $350  for  German  Theological  Seminary. 
Bloomfield  First  $1,446.37  for  floating  debt, 
$1,450  old  debt.  $175  toward  debt  of  Third  Ger¬ 
man  Church,  Newark.  Springfield  $45-55  for 
Church  debt,  $65  Special  for  Boards.  Billings- 
port  $2.96  Special  for  Boards.  Orange  Val¬ 
ley  German  $250  for  Church  debt.  Newark 
First  $300  increase  to  Boards,  $1,000  toward 
Calvary  Church  debt,  $15,500  Church  improve¬ 
ment,  $12,000  new  organ.  Brick  Church, 
Ornge,  $135  for  German  Theological  Seminary, 
$366  for  debt  of  Orange  Valley  German,  $605 
Special  to  the  Boards.  Dunellen,  $2,600  for 
Church  debt.  Lambertville,  $1,000  for  Church 
debt.  Basking  Ridge,  $410  for  Church  debt. 
Camden  Second,  $1,565  for  Church  debt,  $150 
increase  to  Boards,  $25  for  West  Jersey  Acad¬ 
emy.  New  Vernon  $103  for  Church  debt,  $202 
Special  to  Boards,  $10  miscellaneous.  Point 
Pleasant,  $225  for  Church  debt.  Asbury  Park, 
$2,063.25  for  Church  debt.  Lamington,  $81.42 
Special  for  Boards.  Fairmont,  $400  for  Church 
debt,  $80  Special  to  Boards.  $25.00  miscella¬ 
neous.  Elizabeth,  First  German,  $200  for 


Church  debt.  Newton,  $203  undesignated. 
Elizabeth,  Madison  Avenue,  $400  for  Church 
debt.  Dover,  $916  for  new  nterprise  at  Port 
Oram.  Pleasantville,  $3,000  for  new  Church. 
I-awrcnceville,  $250  for  Church  debt.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Second,  $3,000  for  Church  debt,  $250 
Special  for  Boards  $19,000  miscellaneous. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  78  churches  reporting 
contributions:  for  church  debts  $97,440.15, 
for  the  Boards  $9,122.75,  for  Collegs  and  acad¬ 
emies  $4,895,  for  church  improvements  $90,316, 
for  new  churches  $10,416.  miscellaneous  $21,- 
740.  or  a  total  of  $233,928.90. 

Probably  this  does  not,  by  any  means,  rep¬ 
resent  the  total  contributions  in  the  Synod  to 
the  Fund  during  the  year,  but  it  is  all  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  Synod’s  Committee. 

Signed)  W.  W.  Hai.loway,  . . 

Chairman. 

Dover,  April  10,  1902. 

Presbyterial 

Presbytery  of  NiAG.'kRA. — The  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  held  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  at  Medina,  April  i  and  2,  in 
which  church  the  society  was  organized  in 
1877.  As  many  gentlemen  accompanied  their 
wives  the  social  portion  of  the  program  was 
eminently  successful.  The  anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Marcusson, 
then  of  Lyndonville,  now  of  Chicago,  the  first 
president  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Robert  Norton, 
of  Lockport,  the  second  president,  responded 
to  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tripp, 
of  the  Medina  Church.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  formerly  of  Albion,  the  third  president, 
came  from  Virginia  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
her  two  addresses,  the  second  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  D.  K.  Clark,  of  Lyndonville,  read  an 
original  poem  addressed  to  Mrs.  Norton,  fit¬ 
tingly  embodying  the  sentiments,  not  only  of 
the  writer,  but  of  the  entire  society,  toward 
their  venerable  and  respected  former  presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  C.  T..  Hoag,  of  Lockport.  prepared 
a  paper  on  Reminiscences  of  Twenty-five  Years. 
It  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Lockport  Daily 
Journal  of  April  2.  The  first  year’s  work  of 
the  society  resulted  in  raising  $731  for  the 
missionary  work.  The  second  year  it  sent 
$1,363.  During  its  25  years  its  total  receipts 
have  aggregated  $50,000.  This  sum  has  been 
divided  between  foreign  missions,  home  mis¬ 
sions  and  Freedmen’s  work.  Since  1887  the 
society  has  paid  the  salary  of  Miss  Grace  New¬ 
ton  in  the  girl’s  boarding  school  at  Pekin, 
China.  At  the  beginning  there  were  four  offi¬ 
cers,  now  there  are  ten.  There  are  19  auxiliary 
societies,  scattered  through  as  many  churches 
of  the  presbytery.  Latterly,  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  have  been  affiliated  with  the 
women’s  society,  and  there  are  now  32  of  these, 
including  senior,  intermediate  and  junior  so¬ 
cieties,  circles  and  hands. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey  held  the  undivided  in¬ 
terest  of  his  large  audience  for  more  than  an 
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hour.  Probably  every  person  in  his  audience 
was  instructed,  and  the  great  majority  were 
greatly  astonished  at  the  marvelous  progress 
of  the  work  in  Korea. 

The  treasurer’s  reports  showed  a  loss  of  $68 
in  foreign  receipts,  a  gain  of  $96  in  home  re¬ 
ceipts,  nearly  $70  of  this  latter  gain  being  on 
account  of  the  Freedmen’s  work. 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Frost,  of  Somerset,  president, 
and  most  of  the  other  officers  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  two 
further  items.  The  Women’s  Board  at  New 
York  remembered  the  meeting  and  sent  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  telegram.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Tiffany,  of 
Wilson,  contributed  a  poem,  historical  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  embracing  the  history  of  missions 
from  the  early  Grecian  period  until  the  present 
time. 

Presbytery  of  Nassau. — The  spring  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Brentwood  Chtirch 
the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Merrill,  pastor,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  8th  inst.  The  attendance  was  large, 
despite  the  inclement  weather,  and  a  marked 
feeling  of  fellowship  prevailed.  The  people  of 
this  church  entertained  the  presbytery  in  a 
most  hospitable  manner. 

The  overtures  on  judicial  commissions  were 
adopted:  but  the  one  on  sessional  control  over 
offerings  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Eddy  was  received  into 
the  presbytery  and  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Huntington  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Eddy  has  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  upon  the  congregation  of 
Huntington  and  will  doubtless  continue  the 
work  of  that  important  church  in  a  gratifying 
manner.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Carter,  who  had  a 
most  remarkable  pastorate  in  Huntington  of 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Presbvtery  of  New  BRUVswtCK. — .\t  the 
Stated  Meeting  in  Trenton.  .April  8th  and  0th. 
the  Rev.  Horatio  H.  Wells  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  Rev.  George  H. 
Stephens  from  the  Preshvtery  of  Northtimi>er- 
land.  Rev.  Jonathan  W.  Purcell  from  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
Licentiate  Edwin  H.  Bronson  from  the  Pres- 
hj'terv  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  Edward  R. 
T.aiighlin  was  dismissed  to  the  Preshvtery  of 
Carli.sle.  and  IJcentiate  Edwin  H.  Bronson  to 
the  Presbytery  of  T-ong  Island.  Rev.  Dr. 
T.ewis  M.  Mudge  also  received  a  T.etter  of 
Dismissal  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chester,  to  ac¬ 
cent  a  Call  from  the  Downington  Church.  No 
minister  in  the  Pre<;b>'terv  has  exerted  a  great¬ 
er  influence  than  Dr.  Mtidge.  As  Chairman  of 
our  “Education,  and  Vacant  Church  and  Sup- 
plv’’  Committee  he  has  been  in  communication 
with  hundreds  of  our  Seminary  students  and 
hundreds  of  vacant  churches,  and  as  a  Pres¬ 
bvtery  we  deeply  deplore  the  e“vernnce  of  those 
ties  which  have  so  lonp  bound  us  tonether.  and 
his  removal  from  our  bounds.  In  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  Dr.  Rogan  addressed  the  Presby¬ 


tery  on  the  Relation  of  Faith  to  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Rev.  Mr.  MacCauley  on  the  Fruits 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Commissioners  to  General  Assembly:  Revs. 
Daniel  R.  Foster,  John  Dixon  D.D.  and  Joseph 
Howell.  Elders:  Hon.  Elias  Rellstab,  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Anderson  and  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Canning. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Cleveland  Presbytery. — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  17,  at  Old  Stone  Church,  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  organize  a  church 
at  Barberton,  a  report  was  made  by  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  committee  in  regard  to  summer  tent 
work.  Dr.  Alexander  Jackson  w’as  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church :  Rev.  W.  S.  Williams  was  received 
from  Louisville  presbytery.  Rev.  W.  L.  Wil¬ 
cox,  the  new  pastor  of  Woodland  Avenue 
Church,  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  at  the 
March  commission  52  members  on  confession 
and  6  by  letter.  Rev.  G.  A.  Mackintosh,  the 
new  pastor  at  South  Church,  received  nearly 
40  on  confession.  Bolton  avenue  and  Beck¬ 
with  memorial  clmrches  are  also  thriving  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Goodrich  and  Dr. 
.Albert  J.  Alexander,  respectively.  Signs  of 
encouragement  are  visible  in  other  churches  of 
the  preshvtery.  The  secretary  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  secure  a  pastor  for  Calvary  church.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Severance,  took  the  congregation  of  that 
church  by  surprise  on  Sunday  morning.  April 
T,t.  by  announcing  that  Dr.  Goodspeed,  who 
had  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  in  January, 
and  was  to  begin  his  work  here  on  the  ist  of 
May.  had  suddenly  withdrawn  his  acceptance. 
Mr.  Severance  read  a  carefully  prepared  state¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  this 
withdrawal  which  concluded  as  follows:  “We 
deem  it  due  to  the  committee,  the  session  and 
the  trustees  of  Calvary  Church,  who  have  acted 
throughout  all  the  negotiations  with  singular 
and  commendable  unanimitv,  to  sav,  that  we 
believe  that  in  every  particular  the  officers  haye 
fulfilled  all  the  obligations  which  the  church 
inctirred  in  the  call  to  Dr.  Goodspeed,  and 
while  we  greatly  regret  Dr.  Goodspeed’s  course 
in  the  matter  and  recognize  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  entire  body  of  our  membership, 
we  would  urge  a  united  front,  and  high  cour¬ 
age  in  facing  the  problem  before  us.  Our  faith 
should  not  be  shaken.  We  shall  yet  be  led  to 
the  finding  of  an  under  shepherd,  whom  God 
shall  appoint  to  lead  us.  and  this  committee  has 
already  begun  its  labors  to  that  end.” 

Presbytery  of  T/)Gansport  met  in  the  First 
Church,  of  South  Bend.  Tuesday  eyening, 
April  8.  Rey.  Walter  Johnston,  of  T.ofransnort. 
preached  the  opening  sermon  upon  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Godliness.”  Rey.  AV.  H.  Wilson,  of 
Michigan  City,  was  chosen  moderator.  Rey. 
C.  C.  Beyrer  wa«  received  from  the  presbytery 
of  Crawfordsville.  Air.  I..  A.  Emerson,  a 
senior  in  McCormick  Seminary,  presented 
himself  for  licensure  and  after  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  he  was  licensed.  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Houston  was  released  from  Union  Mills,  to 
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take  up  a  pastorate  in  Columbus,  O.  Rev.  J. 
T.  Thomas  was  released  from  the  churches  of 
Chalmers  and  Meadow  Lake,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  install  him  over  the  church  of 
Goodland,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  called. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Duyn  was  made  stated  supply 
of  Hebron  for  the  coming  year.  The .  home 
missions  in  the  presbytery  were  found  to  be 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  fields 
have  been  well  manned  during  the  year.  The 
average  contribution  was  twenty-seven  cents 
a  member.  A  renewal  of  interest  in  foreign 
missions  was  indicated  throughout  our  bounds. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Hearst, 
was  unable  to  be  present.  He  is  sorely  afflicted 
by  the  recent  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peoples,  our  successful  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Siam.  The  presbytery  is  peculiarly 
favored  in  having  within  its  bounds  two  former 
missionaries.  Rev.  Dr.  Hearst  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyke  continues  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  church  of  Remington.  The  eight  over¬ 
tures  sent  down  by  the  last  assembly  were  all 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  narrative 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  unusual  addi¬ 
tion  to  most  of  our  churches  on  account  of 
special  efforts  during  the  past  winter.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  showed  that  at  least 
$17,000  extra  had  been  given  to  the  various 
objects  during  the  last  six  months,  and  this 
added  to  the  previous  report  makes  a  total 
of  some  $25,000. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  busy  one  along  busi¬ 
ness  lines  and  yet  much  time  was  given  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  churches  during  the 
sessions.  The  entertainment  of  the  Old  First 
was  excellent  in  every  particular.  The  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  will  be  held  with  the  Michigan 
City  Church. 

H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

Chicago. — The  new  Woodlawn  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  Chicago 
presbytery  April  7.  The  retiring  moderator, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Merrill,  preached  on  “Not  to  be 
Ministered  Unto,  but  to  Minister.”  The  work 
of  planting  new  churches  and  missions  and 
helping  the  dependent  ones,  has  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  for  the  past  year  by  contributions  exceed¬ 
ing  $20,000.  Interdenominational  tent  work  in 
destitute  sections  of  the  city  is  under  consid¬ 
eration.  The  interest  of  the  churches  in  for¬ 
eign  missions  has  been  deepened  by  special  ser¬ 
vices  in  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  this  department  of  the 
work,  sustained  by  the  missionaries  of  Corea 
and  Japan  and  Secretary  Halsey.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  contributions  for  this  work  will 
approach  $30,000  for  the  year.  The  great  work 
of  evangelization  as  the  high  and  responsible 
service  of  the  church  of  Christ,  was  the  domi¬ 
nant  thought  of  this  meeting  from*  beginning  to 
end. 

Holston  Presbytery  met  at  Tusculum, 
Tenn.,  April  3.  Rev.  H.  P.  Cory  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  Ky., 
where  he  becomes  pastor  of  Falmouth  Church. 


A  committee  was  appointed  to  organize  a 
church  at  Sneedville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Cora  Bartlett,  of  Teheran  Mission,  ad¬ 
dressed  presbytery  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
missions.  , 

The  Black  Hills  Presbytery  met  with  the 
Hot  Springs  Church  ist  inst.  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Learie,  of  Rapid  City,  preached  the  opening 
sermon  and  Rev.  Wm.  McCready,  of  Edge- 
mont,  was  made  moderator;  Rev.  C.  A.  Cloud, 
of  Sturgis,  temporary  clerk,  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Muncie  presbytery.  Home  mission 
and  evangelistic  work  was  emphasized,  and  the 
special  committee  on  the  latter  was  continued. 
The  overtures  on  judicial  commission  and  ses¬ 
sion  control  of  the  societies  of  the  church  were 
answered  in  the  negative.  Rev.  W.  H.  Jen¬ 
nings  was  granted  leave  to  labor  without  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery. 

Puget  Sound  Presbytery  met  in  the  First 
Church  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Laurie,  Jr.,  of  Fairhaven,  preached  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon.  Rev.  W.  J.  Bone,  of  Wenatchee, 
was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Coyle,  of  Everett,  stated  clerk.  Calls  to  pas¬ 
torates  were  presented.  Rev.  David  Blyth,  to 
Calvary  Church,  Seattle,  and  to  Rev.  A.  N. 
Raven,  for  Ballard. 

Accessions 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — Fifteen  persons  united 
wfith  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  April  6th, 
Eleven  on  profession  of  faith. 

Lyndonville. — Eleven  persons  joined  the 
church  on  confession  of  faith  Easter  Sunday. 

Mai’leton. — The  church  received  two  addi¬ 
tions  at  the  communion  April  6. 

Merrill. — On  March  30,  sixteen  to  the  West 
Side  Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  James  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  pastor;  eight  adults  were  baptized. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — Tne  First  Church,  Rev. 
Geo.  V.  Reichel,  Ph.  D.,  pastor,  has  received 
seventy-seven  persons  into  its  membership  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  past.  Of  this  number,  fifty-eight 
were  on  profession  of  faith.  The  church  also 
has  made  many  fine  improvements  in  its  build¬ 
ing. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Sunday,  March  31,  was 
a  blessed  day  for  Memorial  Church ;  59  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
church;  52  upon  confession  of  faith;  30  of 
these  were  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  15  years 
of  age,  who  have  been  in  the  pastor’s  confirma¬ 
tion  or  training  class  lor  the  past  10  weeks, 
preparing  for  church  membership.  159  in  all 
have  been  received  in  the  past  year. 

Germantown,  Pa. — In  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Easter  morning  33 
new  members  were  welcomed,  28  of  them  on 
confession.  The  Rev.  T.  McBride  Nichols  is 
just  completing  his  ninth  year  as  pastor  of 
this  church.  During  that  time  453  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received,  258  of  them  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  195  of  them  on  certificate. 
There  has  been  a  net  increase  of  about  60  per 
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cent,  in  the  membership  of  the  church  during 
the  present  pastorate,  while  the  Sabbath  school 
has  more  than  doubled. 

SuNBt’RY,  Pa. — In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Ihirtcen 
new  members  were  received — nine  of  them  on 
confession.  These  additions  are  the  results  of 
a  series  of  meetings  held  tlie  preceding  week 
conducted  by  the  pastor.  The  Rev.  Oscar  G. 
Morton  has  recently  completed  his  tenth  year 
as  pastor  of  this  church.  During  that  period 
both  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school  have 
more  than  doubled  their  membership  after  de¬ 
ducting  all  losses.  New  members  are  added 
every  communion  season,  and  the  church  is 
greatly  prospering  in  every  way. 

Wii.KiNSBURG,  Pa. — Rev.  riiomas  Parry, 
pastor,  welcomed  thirty-seven  new  members 
on  March  2,  as  the  result  of  faithful  work 
regularly  carried  on. 

Alpexa,  Mich. — Eight  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  this  church  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  held  on  Easter  Sabbath,  the  results  of 
two  weeks’  special  services  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  Middlemis. 

Caro,  Mich. — As  a  partial  result  of  the 
twelve-day  union  revival  meetings,  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Smiley  and  McKinsey,  the  M.  E. 
Church  received  73,  the  Presbyterian  50,  the 
Episcopal  30.  the  Baptist  15,  and  all  the  others 
reported  additions. 

Marshfiei.d,  Wis. — Seven  new  members 
were  received.  Rev.  J.  Frank  Young,  pas¬ 
tor,  March  2. 

Milwaukee. — On  Easter  Sunday  twenty- 
seven  to  Grace  Presbyterian  Church ;  Rev. 
Marcus  P.  McChue,  pastor;  all  but  one  on 
profession  of  their  faith. 

On  March  30,  nineteen  to  Perseverance 
Church :  Rev.  F.  L.  Selden,  pastor ;  all  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith. 

On  March  23,  eleven  to  North  Milwaukee 
Church  welcomed;  Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson,  pastor; 
all  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Wausau,  Wis. — Rev.  Samuel  N.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Wausau, 
Wis.,  welcomed  eighty  new  members  March  2. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  which  the  pastor  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  H.  A.  Talbot,  of  Pepere,  Wis.,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Norton,  of  Wausau. 

Bedford,  Ia. — This  church,  the  Rev.  E.  U. 
Ware,  pastor,  had  an  occasion  of  much  joy  at 
their  Easter  communion.  About  10  weeks  ago 
the  pastor  called  for  volunteers,  each  of  whom 
would  try  and  bring  at  least  one  into  the  church 
at  Easter  communion.  Thirty-five  responded 
to  this  call  and  when  the  roll  of  new  members 
was  called  on  Easter  morning  it  was  found 
there  were  just  35  to  respond,  making  a  total 
of  50  for  the  year. 

Moulton,  Iowa. — Rev.  H.  J.  Maynard  wel¬ 
comed  eleven  new  members  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 


Ottumwa,  Ia. — First  Church. — At  the  Oc¬ 
tober  communion  24  were  received  into  the 
church ;  at  the  January  communion  27,  and  at 
the  Easter  communion  21 — 72  in  all.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  this  number  were  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies. 

Hedrick  and  West  End. — The  Rev.  T.  E. 
Sherman  has  conducted  evangelistic  services  in 
both  of  these  churches,  of  which  he  has  had 
charge  since  the  middle  of  January.  Six  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  received  into  the  Hedrick 
Church,  four  into  the  West  End. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Bethlehem  Church, 
Minneapolis,  received  twentj'-seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  March  2. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. — From  the  First 
Church  comes  the  cheering  mes.sage  of 
a  great  day.  At  the  communion  serv¬ 
ice  March  16  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  were  taKen  into  fellowship.  Of  these 
eighty-five  came  by  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  'I'he  accessions  for  the  year  just 
closing  have  been  237,  making  the  membership 
i  .089. 

Denver,  Colo. — Sixty-three  on  confession 
and  forty  by  letter  were  received  into  the 
Central  Church  (Dr.  Coyle,  pastor)  at  the 
March  communion.  i  his  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  earnest  and  faithful  preaching  of 
Rev.  Ford  C.  Ottman,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
represented  the  .Assembly’s  Evangelistic  com¬ 
mittee. 

Flandreau,  S.  D. — This  church  and  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Work,  D.  D.,  have  reason  for  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  accession  to  their  numbers 
of  twenty  new  members,  almost  half  of  them 
by  profession.  Some  weeks  ago  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  D.  S.  McCaslin,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  this  church  and  the  M.  E.  church  here 
joined  in  evangelistic  meetings.  Mr.  Worx 
has  labored  here  faithfully  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Evarts,  S.  D.. — Four  more  members  were 
welcomed  by  this  church  February  23,  the  syn¬ 
odical  missionary  officiating.  Three  of  them 
came  on  profession,  one  of  whom  had  not  been 
previously  baptized.  Three  are  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  Others  declare  their  intention  to  come 
at  the  very  ne.xt  opportunity. 

Fargo,  N.  D. — As  a  partial  result  of  spec¬ 
ial  meetings  eonducted  by  Evangeli.st  R.  L. 
Jones  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Edgar  W.  Day.  had  the  nleasure  of  receiving 
fifteen  into  the  church,  all  upon  confession  of 
faith  at  the  last  communion.  Sabbath  March 
23- 

Glasston,  N.  D. — After  a  series  of  special 
meetings  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  U.  Richmond, 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  twelve,  upon 
confession  of 'faith,  into  membership. 

Mapleton,  N.  D. — Eighteen  members  were 
recently  received,  upon  confession  of  faith, 
as  partial  result  of  special  meetings  at  which 
Rev.  Ira  Grant  Smith  was  assist  d  by  Rev.  E. 
P.  Lawrence  of  Galesburgh. 
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Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed  sixteen 
new  members,  all  on  profession  at  the  late  com- 
munion. 

Calls 

The  Rev.  D.  McKenzie,  Larimore,  N.  D., 
to  Crookston,  Minn.  Has  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Allan  McIntosh,  of  Nebraska,  to 
Larimore,  N.  D.  Has  accepted. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Burkhart,  Twin  Bridges,  Mont., 
to  Havre.  Has  accepted. 

Rev.  S.  B!  McClelland,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  Boulder,  Mont.,  to  begin 
work  May  i. 

Rev.  Henry  Quickenden,  Central  Park, 
Mont.,  unanimously  to  Lewiston.  Has  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wiley,  Essex,  la.,  to  Os¬ 
ceola.  He  was  released  from  the  pastorate  at 
a  Pro  rc  nata  meeting  March  31,  and  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call.  Osceola  has  a  manse  and  a 
fine  new  church  building  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  latest  improvements. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Hudson,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Terrell,  Tex.,  of  which  he  has  been 
pastor  three  years,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Snohomish,  Wash.  Has  accepted. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Boteler  has  accepted  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  churches  of  Couil- 
lardville  .Stiles  and  Little  River,  Wis.,  of  the 
Oconto  Mission  group  of  churches,  to  become 
their  minister  for  another  year. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Wilson,  of  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  at 
Mandan,  N.  Dakota. 

Rev.  William  H.  Humphrey,  of  Home  City, 
O.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  began  his 
work  in  the  new  parish  March  16. 

Rev.  John  B.  Stauss,  for  some  time  supply 
of  the  German  church  in  Winona,  Minn.,  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  churches  of  Lewiston 
and  Utica,  Minn. 

Rev.  U.  F.  Smiley,  of  Homesburg,  Penn., 
has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  pre¬ 
pares  at  once  to  enter  his  new  field. 

Rev.  Andrew  B.  Mcldrum,  D.  D.,  of  Central 
Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  received  a  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Stone  Church  in 
Cleveland,  O.  His  people  in  St.  Paul  offer 
to  increase  his  salary  and  clear  off  the  church 
debt  if  he  remains,  where  he  has  been  so 
useful. 

Rev.  Ambrose  S.  Wight,  Mt.  Ayr  and  Diago¬ 
nal,  la.,  to  Garrison.  He  accepted  and  closed 
work  April  13.  Dr.  H.  J.  C.  Reed,  Diagonal, 
and  John  Blauer,  Mt.  Ayr,  are  the  respective 
clerks  of  session. 

Rev.  Jas.  K.  Argo,  Toledo,  O.,  unanimously 
to  Rudolph,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  since 
January  i. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Turner,  of  Prairie  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  has  received  an  unanimous  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Hayden  R.  Upton,  who  resigned  last  Novem¬ 


ber.  M  r.  Turner  has  been  for  some  years  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  specially  successful  in 
winning  young  men  to  Christ  and  his  church. 

Installations 

The  Rev.  C.  Howard  Grube,  unanimously 
called  to  be  pastor  at  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  April 
2,  the  Revs.  H.  P.  Carson,  W.  H.  Jennings 
and  C.  H.  Poland,  of  Whitewood,  taking  part 
in  the  services. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Myers,  of  Emerado,  N.  D., 
at  Minto,  April  9.  Mr.  Myers  is  an  excellent 
preacher  of  the  Evangelistic  type. 

Resignations 

The  Rev.  Alphonso  L.  Benton,  D.  D.,  pastor 
for  twenty  years  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Montrose,  Pa.,  to  take  effect  the  last 
Sabbath  of  April.  A  meeting  of  the  church 
and  congregation  was  held  April  9,  to  unite 
with  him  in  asking  presbytery  at  its  meeting 
in  Kingston,  April  21,  to  allow  a  dissolution 
of  the  pastoral  relation. 

Deaths 

Friday  morning,  April  4,  Rev.  J.  E.  Alexan¬ 
der,  D.  D.,  quietly  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Greenville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Alexander  was  in  his 
86th  year,  and  had  been  stated  clerk  of  Hol- 
ston  pre.sbytery  for  twenty-six  years,  and  of 
Steubenville  presbytery  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  a  useful  man  and  much  revered  by  his 
brethren. 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — The  church  has 
suffered  serious  loss  during  the  past  few  j’ears 
in  the  death  of  many  of  its  most  valued  mem¬ 
bers.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hathaway  died  the  fourth  of 
this  month.  Her  sound  Christian  character 
which  manifested  itself  in  continuous  acts  of 
quiet  benevolence  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Benevolences 

PiTTSFORD,  N.  Y. — The  church  has  raised 
•over  $1,100  for  missions. 

Orange,  N.  J. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  mis¬ 
sionary  idea  were  dominant  in  the  life  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  John  F. 
Patterson,  D.  D.,  pastor.  For  congregational 
expenses  the  church  has  contributed  $7,979: 
for  various  charitable  purposes  $13,258  in  the 
following  proportion. 

Foreign  missions,  33  per  cent. ;  home  mis¬ 
sions,  synodical  sustentation,  31  per  cent.; 
ministerial  relief,  8  per  cent. ;  church  erection. 
6  per  cent. ;  Frcedmen,  7  per  cent. ;  education, 
including  German  Theological  Seminary, 
Bloomfield,  6  per  cent. ;  aid  for  college,  6  per 
cent. ;  Sabbath  school  work,  3  per  cent. ;  all  of 
the  many  societies  of  the  church,  men’s  and 
women’s,  young  people’s  and  children’s,  con¬ 
tribute  generously  to  various  causes.  The 
church  supports  four  missionaries.  Rev.  J. 
Walter  Lowrie,  Pauting-Fu,  China;  Rev.  M. 
II.  Mead,  Raswell,  Ida. :  Rev.  John  1.  Williams. 
Samson,  W.  Va. ;  Mr.  Daniel  McGilvary 
Cheng  Mai,  Laos. 
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West  Bay  City,  Mich. — Westminster 
church  gave  for  all  purposes  this  year  $4,588, 
and  of  this  amount  $1,018  was  contributed  to 
benevolent  objects.  Inspired  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  synod  to  assume  self-support 
Westminster  has  given  its  largest  offering  to 
home  missions.  This  amounts  to  $183,  and 
does  not  include  the  contributions  of  the 
ladies  and  young  people. 

Bedford,  Ia. — The  Sabbath  school  took  their 
foreign  missionary  offering  Easter  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Dang  Seng  Kong,  a  native  helper 
under  care  of  the  Rev.  Paul  McClintock,  Hai¬ 
nan,  China.  The  juniors  are  helping  to  build 
an  ice  plant  for  the  hospital,  and  the  seniors 
are  raising  money  for  the  education  of  a  Mor¬ 
mon  girl. 

Spring  Hill,  Mont. — This  church,  of  which 
Rev.  Davis  Willson  has  for  many  years  been 
the  honored  pastor,  recently  gave  $32  to  home 
missions.  Can  any  other  church  of  14  mem¬ 
bers  show  a  better  record? 

Debts  Paid 

North  Church,  Rochester. — This  church 
has  just  cleared  away  its  oppressive  debt  of 
$4,000,  and  begins  its  unincumbered  account 
with  $800  in  its  treasury. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Ferguson, 
pastor,  has  just  completed  his  fourth  year  with 
this  church.  He  has  had  much  deserved  suc¬ 
cess,  his  people  co-operating  heartily  in  the 
wiping  out  of  a  debt  of  $1,100. 

Denver,  Col. — The  Central  Church  is  pros¬ 
pering;  $^.000  of  its  $64,000  indebtedness  has 
been  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  now  closing, 
and  the  balance  is  about  covered  with  reliable 
subscriptions.  So  rapidly  has  the  work  grown 
upon  Dr.  Coyle’s  hands  that  the  church  is  look¬ 
ing  about  for  another  assistant — a  young  min¬ 
ister. 

Dedications 

Athens,  Wis. — The  neat  and  comfortable 
church  just  completed  by  the  Presbyterian 
people  at  Athens  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  was  dedi-' 
cated  March  3.  Rev.  Knud  Knudsen,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  conducted  the  services  and  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  Oshkosh,  Wis..  Rev. 
H.  C.  Rimmer  Edgar  and  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Young,  of  Marshfield,  Wis. 

Improvement  of  Property 

Niagara  Falls,  ist. — Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon  and 
his  people  have  perfected  plans  for  much- 
needed  enlargement  and  improvements  in  their 
church-  edifice.  .At  least  $12,000  will  thus  be 
expended. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — This  church,  in  addition 
to  the  notable  spiritual  prosperity,  has  also 
made  many  improvements  in  its  venerable 
house  of  worship.  A  few  months  ago,  an  en¬ 
tire  new  roof  was  placed  upon  the  building, 
the  interior  of  the  audience  room  was  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  in  bright,  soft  colors,  and  a 
new  entrance  constructed.  This  last  improve¬ 
ment  was  D’-'de  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200  alone. 


and  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  Deborah 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  church,  whose 
generosity  made  this  improvement  largely  pos¬ 
sible.*  The  interior  of  the  entrance  is  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  in  hardwood  panelings,  and 
adorned  with  stained  glass  windows  and  two 
handsome  plate  glass  doors.  In  the  early  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  will  re¬ 
move  the  present  pews,  and  replace  them  with 
pews  of  solid  oak.  Still  further  improvements 
are  contemplated,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  splendid  Sunday  school  facilities  and  ac¬ 
commodations  for  large,  social  gatherings. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. — For  a  new  manse  and 
other  improvements  about  $2,150  have  been 
expended.  A  new  acetylene  gas  plant  has 
been  placed  in  the  church,  a  new  sanitary  out¬ 
fit  has  been  presented  by  the  Willing  Workers, 
and  the  building  has  been  recarpeted. 

Sparta,  First. — Many  new  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  this  church.  The 
entire  interior  has  been  re-decorated  and  car¬ 
peted  afresh.  A  new  steeple  has  been  set,  a 
new  furnace  is  in  operation,  and  the  building 
has  received  a  much-needed  new  roof.  Later, 
the  outside  of  the  church  will  be  re-painted, 
and  the  ladies  will  purchase  a  new  organ. 

Corning.  N.  Y. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
made  an  Easter  offering  of  $8,886  dollars  to¬ 
wards  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ. 

Germantown,  Pa. — Several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  raised  for  the  improvement  of 
the  property,  on  which  there  is  no  debt.  The 
present  church  building  is  the  third  which  has 
stood  on  this  historic  spot. 

General  News 

.Alp.anv.  N.  Y. — Among  the  churches  which 
observed  Holy  Week  as  a  week  of  prayer,  was 
the  State  St.  Presbyterian.  A  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  course  of  topics  was  arranged  for*  con¬ 
sideration.  and  although  long  years  of  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  first  week  in  January  made  the 
change  a  great  innovation,  the  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  mani¬ 
festly  present. 

During  the  past  year  the  growth  of  the 
ehnrch  has  been  steady,  each  communion  sea¬ 
son  witnessing  a  number  of  additions.  Five 
edders  and  four  deacons  have  been  added  to 
the  session.  The  organization  of  a  “Men’s 
League”  for  work  in  and  outside  of  the  church, 
is  a  step  toward  larger  usefulness.  The  Sun¬ 
day  school  is  large,  and  all  the  church  societies 
are  well  equipped  for  work,  under  the  pastoral 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Lawrence. 

Omro.  Wis. — Extensive  improvements  were 
made  on  the  church  last  year  and  $1,550  raised. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Dennison  is  pastor. 

F.vrgo,  N.  D. — Sunday  school  missionary 
Clann  has  returned  from  his  labors  in  the 
presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  where  has  has 
met  with  reasonable  success.  It  is  the  plan 
{Sre  2d /orward) 


Light  Biscifit 
DeliciotfsCake 
Dainty  Pastfies 
Fine  Pifddings 
Flaky  Crnsts 


Curious  and  Interesting 

The  ocean  used  to  be  considered  as  deep  at 
its  deepest  as  the  highest  mountains  are  high. 
It  has  now  been  proved  to  be  h.ilf  as  deep 
again — that  is,  46,236  feet. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  many  hobbies, 
among  these  being  the  collection  of  cats  of 
all  centuries.  He  has,  perhaps,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  assortment  in  the  world,  and  when  he 
travels  the  cats  always  accompany  him.  They 
have  special  attendants,  who  are  paid  large 
salaries  for  looking  after  them. 

Miss  Edith  F.  Ogden  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  designed  the  tablet  of  bronze,  made  from 
a  Spanish  cannon,  which  will  be  placed  on  the 
steamship  St.  Paul,  to  record  her  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  war. 


Homes  in  the  West. 

'Now  until  April  30th  tickets  can  be 
purchased,  via  Nickel  Plate  Road,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  rates,  lor  the  benefit  of  those 
seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Arizona,  etc.  Get  full  information 
from  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  .Agent,  385 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Going  West? 

It  would  be  to  your  advantage,  when 
arranging  for  a  trip  to  any  point  in  the 
West,  to  get  rates  and  full  information 
from  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  Agent, 
-Nickel  Plate  Road,  385  Broadway,  New 
York,  which  road  is  noted  for  its  low 
rates,  excellent  train  service,  and  those 
famous  individual  Club  Meals  at  prices, 
35  cents  to  $1.00.  Travel  in  comfort  and 
save  money. 


A  Prominent  Chime 

The  famous  McShane  Bell  Foundry,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  has  recently  cast  a  Chime  for  the 
Smith  Memorial  Chapel  at  Glen  Mills,  Penn. 
This  Chime  consists  of  ten  bells;  the  largest 
bell  weighs  2,100  pounds,  and  is  46  inches  in 
diameter;  the  smallest  bell  weighs  200  pounds 
and  is  21  inches  in  diameter,  equipped  with  an 
improved  chiming  apparatus. 

This  truly  beautiful  Chime  of  Bells  can  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  hills  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county  never  before  re-echoed  more  de¬ 
lightful  sounds,  or  clearer,  sweeter  music. 
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Ministers  and  Churches 

{Continued  from  page  402^ 

to  appoint  another  Sunday  school  missionary 
to  aid  in  this  great  work  in  North  Dakota. 

La  Moure,  N.  D. — The  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Willard  Crosby  Lyon  at  Moure  has  been 
richly  blessed,  and  this  year  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  independent  of  home  mission 
money  after  April  ist,  thus  saving  the  board 
$250  for  the  year. 

Forest  River,  N.  D. — The  good  people  of 
Forest  River  church  have,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Gray,  deter¬ 
mined  to  become  self-supporting  after  the  first 
of  April. 

Dakota. — The  work  continues  to  grow  and 
strengthen  among  the  Dakota  Indians.  Every 
church  contributes  to  the  home  mission  fund 
and  the  women  excel  their  pale  faced  sisters 
in  the  amount  they  gather  for  missions. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Immanuel  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church. — At  Dr.  Hutchison’s  request  the 
Church  has  agreed  to  grant  him  four  weeks 
of  each  year  for  evangelistic  work,  wherever 
he  may  feel  called  to  such  service,  the  pulpit 
to  be  supplied  at  his  expense  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

Ministerial  Personals 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Royle,  spent  the 
month  of  February  among  the  churches  of  the 
State  by  appointment  of  the  .Assembly’s  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  synodical  superintendent  of  missions, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Brown,  D.  D.,  has  returned  from 
an  important  and  successful  trip  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  and  Eastern  cities.  Should 
some  pastors  East  or  West,  desire  to  have  a 
vacation  in  North  Dakota  hy  trading  pupils 
with  pastors  in  North  Dakota  for  from  one  to 
four  months,  they  should  address  synodical 
missionary  Brown,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Rev.  M.  Albert  will  cease  his  labors  at 
Leeds,  N.  D.,  with  the  close  of  March.  The 
first  Sabbath  in  April  it  is  expected  that  Rev. 
Donald  McIntosh,  of  Nebraska,  will  take  up 
the  work  without  interruption  of  a  day. 

Rev.  Frederick  Pool,  who  for  two  years  has 
been  pastor  at  Havre,  Mont.,  has  resigned  and 
will  return  to  Scotland  to  reside  on  account  of 
the  failing  health  of  his  aged  mother. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oneida,  N.  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  on  March  23,  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  May  1.  Dr.  Jessup  served  the  church  for 
thirty  years.  He  came  to  Oneida  from  Dan¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  During  his  pastoral  relations 
in  Oneida  a  large  and  impressive  brick  church 
was  erected,  and  its  membership  grew  from 
225  to  630.  The  resignation  was  sadly  and  re¬ 
luctantly  received.  Upon  his  insistence  it  was 
accepted. 

Rev.  Marvin  S.  Stone  and  Rev.  Cornell,  two 


men  in  the  middle  class  in  Auburn  seminary 
have  been  secured  for  the  summer  work  at 
Shelby  and  Gold  Butte,  Mont.  A  student 
from  Lake  Forest  has  also  been  secured  for 
the  church  at  Cleveland,  in  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains. 

Rev.  Albert  Pfaus  has  resigned  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorate  of  tw'o  years  at  Lewiston, 
Mont.,  and  will  secure  a  leave  of  absence  for 
at  least  a  year  from  the  work  in  the  presbytery. 

The  Rev.  D.  A.  Murray,  pastor  of  the  East 
End  Church,  Ottumwa.  la.,  has  resigned  and 
is  going  to  Japan  as  a  missionary.  This  leaves 
vacant  a  very  important  church  in  a  large  and 
growing  field.  Rev.  Murray  has  done  a  good 
work  during  his  five  years’  pastorate  over  this 

(Sff  next  /ner.) 
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LIFE  OF  TALMAGE 

Large.  Fully  illustrated  I.'  w  prices  Rc't  terms. 
Freight  paid  Credit  given.  Outfit  free  Agems  wanted. 
P.  W.  ZIPGLEK  &  CO.,  215  Locust  Ht  .  Pliila  ,  I’a. 


THE  OIU  ENGLISH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS*  REPUTATION. 
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ORISON'S 


purely  vegetable 
COMPOSITION 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs ;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH, 
33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  C0„  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  1  sold  directions  to  over  iso  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself.  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (ig)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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church.  When  he  came  to  it  it  was  a  mere 
Sunday  school  mission.  Now  it  is  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  church  with  one  of  the  best  and  most 
up  to  date  houses  of  worship  in  the  city. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  Hanson,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  is  noted  for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  on 
April  14,  delivered  an  address  at  the  seventh 
anniverary  celebration  of  the  J.  Clement  French 
Industrial  Home  for  Men  in  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Newark. 

Deaths. 

Long. — Of  pneumonia,  at  Far  Rockaway,  | 
N.  Y.,  on  April  i6th,  Mrs  Catherine  A.  Long,  j 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  S.  Long.  Funeral  j 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  ii  A.M.  Friday,  i8th.  | 


Commissioners  to  the  General  j 
Assembly  j 


B 

The  nanieit  of  Conimissioners  and  Alternate 
will  be  piiblighed  in  this  column  as  received. 
The  entire  list  will  be  republished  as  soon  as 
completed. 


Pnshytery  Minister  Elder 

Black  Hills . GeorRe  Perry  T  D  Wilson 


Alt.  Wm  McCready 

Bloomington....J  H  Hatiield  .1  A  Simpson 

A  B  Cooper  Calvin  Rayburn 

.•!//.  C  S  Davies  G  G  Dooley 

H  K  Denlinger  Henry  Harris  [ 

Buffalo . John  A  Black  Joseph  C  Batchelor  ! 

Jay  T  Badgley  Horace  Briggs  I 

Cayuga . Wm  C  Brass  Wm  J  Donovan 

Dayton . Wm  P  Miller,  D  D  George  L  Kedzie 

M  E  Wilson,  DD  EdwLHill,  MD 

Genesee . F  C  Suits  H  P  Ellinwood 

Geneva . Howard  Cornell  Cheney  P  Whitney 

Alt.  Wm  S  Carter  Charles  A  Hawley 

Highland . Frank  E  Dametz  Charles  Stewart 

Alt.  D  H  Fisher  E  E  Wilkins 

Huron . W  A  Broadhurst,PhD  D  E  Loudenslager 

Kalamazoo . Frank  C  Colvin  William  Anderson 

Alt.  Edwin  N  Prentice  Joseph  F  Johnson 

Kansas  City . Wm  H  Carter.  Ph  D  Joseph  G  White 

Stanley  D  Jewell  W  N  Randolph 
Alt.  John  B  Hill  E  L  McClure 

Paul  B  Jenkins  A  D  Gowans 


Lehigh . James  A  Little,  D  D  Andrew  Ross 

James  Moore,  Jr  Michael  Bitler 

Niagara . N.  Foster  Browne  Garrett  G.  Lansing 

Alt.  Albert  S.  Bacon  Ely  H,  Cook 

Ottawa . Oliver  C  Johnson  Elias  C  Kelly 

Alt.  Joseph  W  Mann  Wm  J  Williams 

Ozark . W  G  Moore  W  A  Wheatley 

Rochester . H.  H.  Kellogg  .  C.  D.  Miner 

J.  L.  Caughey  H.  S.  Wilbur 

W.  R.  Taylor,  D  D  J.  C.  Howk 

Santa  Fe . John  M  Whitlock  John  M  Reid 

A  It.  SW  Curtis  E  F  Bishop 

So.  Dakota . Albert  C  McCauley  Edward  Tupper 

St.  Louis . Henry  Gardner  Philip  M  Ogan 

Samuel  Palmer.  D  D  George  H  Shields 
G  Fred  Ayres,  Ph  D  John  Stiles 

Syracuse . Silas  E  Persons  Timothy  Haugh 

Robert  Ivey  Judge  J  C  Churchill 

Alt.  William  B  Dada  Judge  G  A  Forbes 

Emory  L  Evans  Darnel  Ingersoll 

Zanesville . Jas  A  Liggitt,  D  D  John  W  Lindley 


Libbyli 


give  you  all  tbs  tdvsntiges  of  a  French 
chef  without  the  cost  or  bother.  All  the 
good  things  in  key*opcnlngcans  are  better 
than  you  can  possibly  make  at  home,  and 
are  ready-to-serve. 

Libby’s  Atins  of  the  World  with  S2  new 
SnfT’  InchOT— the  praetirnl  home 

*  f"0-cent  etampe. 

Libby,  McNeill*  Libby  Chicago 


/)V;^SHIPPEO  ON  APPROVAL 

f  and  Ten  Days  Free  Trial*  ^otaeent 

iig  required  on  our  wheels  in  adrance. 

^  1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

fAIM  nf^  1900  &  'Ot  Models,  best  makes,  S7  to  $11 

IlmMllftn  liao  Smeond  •hmntl  Whmmlm 

ByiMBlilitdi  all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new,  fS 
KXvUpKiltoM  Great  Factoru  Clearing  Sale. _ 

A  KIDER  AGENT  WANTED  In 
wilnav  nw  each  (own.  You  can  Earn  aUlcycledis 
VKNa  ^fstiibutln^  catalocrs  A  make  money  fast* 
VIiW  Write  at  once  for  net  prices  A  our  eft  ■ 

W  MEAD  OYOIE  OO. 

Mortgage  Investors 

We  offer  coi^nrati^oapitalistb  an  opportunity  U 
secure  hiKh  »;rade  first  mortgaKO  real  estate  secuntiei 
of  unatiestioned  safety.  CorreHpondeiice  solicited, 
when  full  information  will  hegiven.  We  furnish  ref* 
erenres  I'overing  fourteen  yearnof  success. 

F.  r.  CO.,  Investment  Hankers. 

Md  \v  V  .1  Smith  St.,  *  Halt  Lake  Clljo  Utah. 

HOOPING- GOiTGH 
GROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  ^thout  In¬ 
ternal  m^lclne.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  A  Soi^  Queen 
Victoria  St,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fongera 
AGOs*  30  North  William  St.  N  Y* 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  In  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

S0  Carmine  St.,  New  Tork 
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APPOINTWENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE .  BOARDS 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Pubiications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Frecdmen. 

Aid  for  CoIleg<  s. 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorlt. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 


-  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  30  Mom  auk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE 
AMOlfG  SEAMEN  IH  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK 

(Comnionlv  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  181’J. 
Supports  .Minlstetsand  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46Cathe.'ine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religloc; 
services  in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Cnarlton  St. 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  stilors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  1; 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Tbeophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  E.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  sett'ed 
places  jn  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  ail  the  evangelical  chiitches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Exiiense  saved.  Uenominatl'inal  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2468  new  schools  started  in  1901;  also  105  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  cont  Ibutlons  to 
E.  P.  BANCROFT,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  A\enue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  11  rarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Satinr's  Magazint,  the 
Seam  n’s  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Studoaki),  Pres.;  W  C.  Stcroes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  anl  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  i  s  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Mi-sionaries,  Sdldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  literature  created  and 
Issu'  d  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers  Its  Spanish  publicati  ms  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  is  wholly  de- 
peLdent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  K-mlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IW 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

I5S  Wortk  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-dsy  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45.000  have  been  in  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  huuse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
2  to 3  P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11 :40  a.m  ,  and  12.40  to  3  P..u 
except  Saturday;  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  VIsi 
tors  welcome  atalltimea  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Prei ;  F.  K. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnard,  Supt. 

^  For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  Strut  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  soficus 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  NAnONAL  TEBfPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  FUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  isth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperaxce  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  AD  VO  aTE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . $1.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANr  E  BANNER,  an  illus¬ 
trated  4-page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  j  ear  ......  .40 

3)  THE  WATER-LILY  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPERAN  E  PUBLIlJaTIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  queetlon, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  includ¬ 
ing  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourths  days’  board  at  The  Hygeia  Hotel,  and 
good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this 
tour  at  rate  of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50 
from  Trenton;  $12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Los  Ang'eles 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  account  of  Con¬ 
vention  of  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

On  account  of  Convention  of  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  May  i  to  8,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets 
from  all  stations  on  its  line,  to  Los  Angeles 
and  return,  at  reduced  rates. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  April  19  to  26,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  will  be  good  to  return  until  June 
25  when  properly  validated. 

For  specific  rates,  routes,  and  conditions  of 
tickets  apply  to  ticket  agents. 

CREST  VIEW  SAMATORIlJltf 

tireenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


CHURCH  BELLS  ani^l^ALS 

Beat  Snperior  Copper  aiui  Ti.i.  Get  onr  price. 

MeSHANE  BELLFOUMDR  VfBaltimoreiMd. 

UJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen'l  Manager 

TROT,  N.  T.  and  JVA’IT  YORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-UUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 

WANTED— The  services  of  a  clergyman  having  spare 
,  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outside  work.  Liberal 
remuneration.  Address  “  Special  Work,” 

Boom  607,  Presbyterian  Building,  New  York 
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Telephone  Service 


Quickest  Messenger 

Rates  in  Manhattan: 

Residence 
from  S4-  a  month. 

Business 

from  $5  a  month. 

Ofiu  Yttr  C.'fitrj.  ft 
Monthly  Payniurt* 

York  T^l«nhoo*»  Co. 
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